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PREFACE 


Ix, within this essay itself, there does not appear to 
be enough justification for grouping the Middle and 
the New Comedies under one head, its value is half de- 
stroyed. Yet it is worth recording that the distinction, 
as held until recently, is not mentioned by any one 
before the age of Hadrian. | For, besides the anony- 
mous authorities quoted in the essay, the Middle 


-Comedy is unknown to the earlier Alexandrians, to 


Quintilian, to Velleius, to Harpocratio, to Dorotheus _ 
Ascalonita, to Plutarch, and to the Roman gram- 
marians who lived before the death of Trajan, 

This seems to have been shown first by Fielitz (de 
attica comoedia bipartita, Bonn, 1866), and to have 
been adopted by Dénis (Comédie grecque, Paris, 1886), 
neither of which books have I been able to procure. 
It was adopted by Theodor Kock in his monumental 
edition of the Fragments (Leipzig, 1884-1888), and 
almost convinces Maurice Croiset (A. & M. Croiset, 
Litt. gr., vol. iii., Paris, 1891), who, however, retains 
the old arrangement because it is ‘commode.’ Otto 


’ Crusius attacked Kock fiercely in Philologus (xlvi) 


because of his innovation, but, despite his italics and 
his reference to Didymus, he is not convincing. More 
value is there in the article of Kaibel (Hermes, 1889), 
who ascribes the bipartition to the Pergamene scholars, 
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on the ground that they argued from style and lan- 
guage alone, while the tripartition, he considers, was 
Alexandrian. But similarity of style is not the only 
reason for joining the Mjddle to the New Comedy. 

I have not been able Yo refer in the essdly to all the 
books which have helped me. The one I have followed 
most is the Litéérature Grecque of M. Croiset. I have 
quoted the fragments everywhere by the numbers in 
Kock’s edition. Other books referred to are :— 

Historia Critica*Comoediae Graecae, : 

5 A. Meineke 
Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, Berlin, 
Menandri et Philemonis Reliquiae, 

Ménandre. Etude, Historique et Littéraire sur la 
Comédie et la Société Grecques, Guillaume 
Guizot; Paris, 1855. 

Geschichte des Dramas, J. L. Klein; Leipzig, 1865. 

Roman Poets oe, the Republic, W. Y. Sellar; Oxford, 
1881, 

The Attic Theatre, A. E. Haigh; Oxford, 1891. 

Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Ari, 8. H. 

. Butcher, 1895. 

Athenaeus is quoted by the numbers and chapters of 
Dindorf’s 1827 edition, and the Scholia on Aristo- 
phanes are from his 1822 edition. 


I have added an Appendix in which will be found 
most of the passages, in the ancient commentaries, to 
which I have referred in the essay. They are quoted . 
by the numbers attached to them in vols. i. and ii. of 
Meineke, Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum. 
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THE NEW COMEDY 


1—THE END OF THE OLD COMEDY 


Ir is characteristic of the early grammarians that they 
laid down distinctions for their own convenience, which 
prove the greatest difficulties to scholars of a later age. 
Thus, in the history of Greek Comedy, troubled by a 
period of transition between the old and the new, the 
grammarians of the age of Hadrian carelessly, but 

* firmly, marked off an intermediate class—the middle. 
It is a careless distinction, because ¢ settled date rarely. 
marks the beginning or the end of an epoch of thought 
and literature, and a firm one, as has been proved by 
the laborious efforts of later scholars to reconcile the 
facts with the theories. However, before discussing 
the question of the Bipartition of Attic Comedy, it 
is necessary to see why the Old Comedy gave way to 
the Middle or the New. 

The Old Comedy declined, and finally died with the 
period of Attic prosperity. But the grammarians, in- 
tent on some fixed reasons, had recourse to a law which 
would kill off the Old Comedy, either by suppressing 
the Chorus, and with it the parabasis, or by rendering 
the parabasis useless, taking away the raison @étre of 
the Chorus. Such laws, according to them, had been . 
passed before, and some of these laws we find mentioned 
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in the Scholia on Aristophanes. The earliest is the 

one passed in the archonship of Morychides (440 3.c.), 

which lasted two years, and was repealed in the archon- 

ship of Euthymenes.1 The scholiast tells us nothing 
' about this bill, except that it concerned comedy. 

Again, in 436 | law forbidding personal burlesque 
was passed by Syracosius, according to the testimony 
of a scholiast on Aristophanes’ Birds,? who quotes 
Phrynichus in support of his statement. In this case 

. dt is much more probable that the fragment of Phry- 
nichus gave rise to this belief in the law itself, though 
the hopelessly corrupt state of the scholium does not 
allow us to be certain on either side. Yet the supposi- 
tion that this law is merely a figment of the scholiast 
to explain a passage in the Birds and the fragment of © 
Phrynichus is much strengthened by another instance. 
In the Acharnians, which was produced in 425 Bc, 
-Aristophanes mentions a certain Antimachus, who, 
when he was choregus, did not invite to the usual 
dinner, perhaps the poet himself, perhaps the whole 
chorus. Here® the scholiast notes that Antimachus 
had carried a law to the effect that no one was'to be 
ridiculed by name in comedy, and that by doing so 

-»he caused many of the poets not to bring out plays. 

* Therefore, says the scholiast, many of the chorus were 

"in want, and, he adds, Antimachus was choregus when 
he brought forward the bill. A 

This story is clearly a fable, since, firstly, we have © 
no evidence of a change of the character of comedy 


1 Schol. Ar. Ach. 67; App. I. 

? Schol. Ar. Av, 1297; App. 3. For the possible influence of 
Alcibiades on Syracosius, cf. Meineke, H.C.C. Gr., p. 40, and App. 4. 

% Schol. Ar, Ack. 1150; App. 2. 
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about this time. In fact, the deraions itself belongs 
to the period when personal satire was at its Reight; 
and, secondly; even if the plays had changed slightly, 
and become like the Birds, then the chorus would still 
be in as important a position-as it was before. Nor is 
it probable that the scholiast refers tc the law of 440; 
he is only trying to explain a somewhat obscure line by 
the imperfect memory of things he had read elsewhere. 
But the foolish ignorance and assumption of knowledge 
shown by the scholiasts are equally well demonstrated 
in another note on the name Antimachus,! where the 
grammarian gives a list of the Antimachi “known to 
history, and names the one mentioned above as the 
son of Vaxds, and this, apparently, in all seriousness. 
It would be useless to mount up the charges of 
ignorance against the scholiasts. There are too many 
“well-known ones. Yet it is as well to mention the 
confusion of the scholiast on the €louds,? who states~ 
that Aristophanes did not exhibit under his own name, 
because it was unlawful for one under thirty (or forty) 
years to read a play in the theatre or to speak in the 
assembly. Here he is evidently thinking of the law 
which prohibited a man under forty from exhibiting 
a chorus of boys at the Dionysia.? “ 

Passing over the law which prevented an Areopagite 
from writing a comedy,‘ and the one against ridiculing 
the archon,’ we come to the law which was commonly 
considered the deathblow of the Old Comedy. Cine- 
sias we know, from several passages, to have been the 


1 Clouds, 1018, “3 Clouds, §10-530; App. 6. 
3 Aristotle, AG. wod., c. 563 Aeschines 72 Zimarchum, § 11. 

* Plutarch, Bellone an pace praest. Athen., p. 348; App. 10, 
5 Schol. on Ar. Clouds, 31; App. 11. 
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. 


constant butt of the comic poets, owing to his wretched 
dithyrambs and his extraordinary impiety. That he 
deserved this is probable, and is shown, to some extent, 
by the fragment of a speech of Lysias! against him, 
which recounts some of shis actions, and mentions the 
fact that he was tonstantly abused by the comic poets, 
It would seem that he retaliated on his enemies by 
doing away with the Choregia, or, according to another 
scholium, by attempting to do so. But we have no 
evidence as to the date of this law beyond the fact that 
it was carried soon after the Frogs was produced. 

Platonios (p. xxxiii) says that as long as the demo- 
cracy was powerful, comedy attacking individuals was 
allowed and favoured, but when the oligarchy arose 
and the tyrants came, then men were afraid to attack 
openly, and so it came about that the comedy became 
quieter, and that such plays as the Acolosicon of Aris-" 

-tophanes and the Odysseis of Cratinus were produced.* 
Another writer says that it was owing to Alcibiades 
that the change was made,> and he defines the change 
as that from open scurrility to hidden or alviyparadys 
satire.* 

It is evidently not to a law which, like the law of 
Cinesias, deprived the plays of choruses, that they 
refer, for of the plays of Aristophanes the Lysistrata 
and the Thesmophoriazusae were brought out after 400, 
and the Frogs itself in 405, when Athens was on the 
point of being invested by the Spartans, All these 


2 Lysias, fr. 34, apud Athenaeum, 12, 551 d; cf. Aristophanes passim, 
? Most of the anonymous commentators are content with saying, 
briefly, that the change in comedy took place when wckedness had 
gained the upper hand in Athens. 
3 App. 4. * App. 13. 
Sn 
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plays have choruses, and it is therefore clear that before 
405 Cinesias had not succeeded in carrying tHrough 
his bill. If Me did succeed soon after, it was in the 
time of the Thirty, or in the newly re-established 
democracy.» However, in 3884ve have the Plutus with 
the remainder of a chorus; and, urfess there was a~ 
continual passing and repealing of these bills, it is 
impossible to find by what law the chorus was ex- 
tinguished or at what time the law was in force, or, 
indeed, whether there was ever a lay, at all. 

But « clue to the truth of the story of Cinesias is 
to be found in the note of the scholiast! hinfself. He 
says that Strattis, in a play named after Cinesias, and 
dealing with his impiety,? calls him yopoxroves, be- 
cause he did away with the choruses of comedy. But 
‘since we know Cinesias to have been an atrociously bad 
“dithyrambic poet, it is by no means impossible that 
the epithet refers more to his treatment of nis own 
choruses than to that of choruses in general. And, if 
Cinesias forbade the cop@éeiv dvoyacti, thereby put- 
ting an end to the chorus and the parabasis, it would 
have been impossible for Strattis to produce a play 
named after him. 

There is also mention of a law of Agyrrhios in the 
scholium on Ar. Eccl, 102,° but, as it only says that he 
cut down the expenses of the chorus, it has no import- 
ance here. 

We have then two classes of laws mentioned. One 
of them did away with the chorus, the other prohibited 
ridicule by name.* The first, we see, was not in force 


1 Schol. Ar. Ran. 404; App. 5. 2 Harpocratio, p. 111, 25. 
‘PP: 5: ‘por P. 
® App. 7 


* Horace, 4. P. 283—‘ Lex est accepta chorusque Turpiter obticuit, 
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in 888, when the Plutus came out, for that play has 
still a’chorus, and it is improbable that it was to evade 
the law that Aristophanes made his cRorus ‘a: little 
one. The second, if limited to a prohibition of intro- 
ducing personages on tRe stage, and of the parabasis, 
is a possible onepand perhaps remained in force, since 
the later plays were probably more or less harmless 
in their personalities. But, even in the New Comedy, 
living personages are mentioned, and possibly were 
introduced! on the scene. Moreover, the writers on 
comedy scarcely mention these laws, with the excep- 
tion of the one who not only makes Alcibiades duck 
Eupolis in the sea, but also makes him the author of a 
bill to prevent open ridicule? Platonios and others 
merely state that a fear fell on the poets, as those who 
were ridiculed demanded satisfaction. It is therefore _ 
possible that there were cases of libel against the poets, 
and thet this helped to make the copu@dely dvopacti 
impossible. 

Again, Platonios® states that it was owing to the 
poverty of the people after the Peloponnesian war that 
the choregi were not appointed for comedies. ‘This 
may be true for a few years, though it is improbable. 
‘Tragedy was still allotted choruses, and the men’s and 
boys’ dithyrambic choirs were still kept up.t Besides, 
we have no proof of a general impoverishment ;° if 
there had been, it would have been-merely temporary ; 
sublato jure nocendi’—is insufficient evidence when compared with 
facts. 

* e.g, Mnesiptolemos of Epinicus. 

° Anon. apud Cramer, lc. 3 App. 4. 

3 App. 8; Croiset, Litt. Grec., iii, ch. xiii. Pp. 583. 

* Ar. AQ. rod., ch. 56. Demosthenes 77 Meidiam, passim, 

* Holm, Hestory of Greece, vol. iii, ch. ii. 
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and, from our knowledge ofthe Athenian character, we 
know it to be unlikely that the people would suffer a 
loss of their own enjoyment, because they thought there 
were not eneugh rich men to pay for it. They would 
have extorted the liturgies for comedy sooner than for 
triremes, gnd would have preferred the complete bank- 
ruptcy of the rich to a loss of any of their rights, 

We have, therefore, many indirect testimonies to the 
effect that the chorus was suppressed about the end of 
the fifth century. None of them, are convincing, and 
the laws arethighly improbable! Yet the fact remains 
that, after the Peloponnesian war, Attic comedy lost 
its old character, and entered on a new course, which 
was to culminate in the plays of Menander. It is not 
in laws that we are to find the cause of this change, it 
is in the state of Athens and the comedy itself. 

The Old Comedy was the tremendous outburst of a 
young people enjoying a relapse ito a semi-barbari¢ 
condition. As long as Athens was suprems or felt 
itself supreme, this was possible. The ‘citizens were 
more interested in the State than in themselves, and 
certainly more touched by politics than by literature. 
In those days the great tragedies were being played in 
public, philosophy was only known to a certain élite, 
and literature was not intended to be read. But in 
the fourth century it is presumable that the plays of 
Aeschylus, Sophecles, and Euripides were read in 
private, and it is impossible that some echoes of the 
philosophic movements did not reach the people. The 


} It is very noticeable that in none of the commentaries on comedy 
have we any mention of the increase of the number of comedies, at the 
Dionysia or Lenaea, from three to five. Ar. A@. mwon., c. 56; Arg, Ar. 
Plutus ; Inserr.; Haigh, Attic Theatre, Pp. 30. 
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city was turning from its ‘creative mood to a critical 
one. ‘The tragedians—even: Euripides—were more 
intent upon what a play should be in form than that 
it should be good. Stage conditions were-perfected, a 
life-likeness was studied, and, consequently, the larger 
humanity of the earlier artists was overlooked. 

It is not surprising, then, that the episodic liveliness 
of Aristophanes should give way to a quieter and more 
sober ridicule of life and manners. Politics were now 
more important,—or became more important towards 
the middle of the century,—but, all the same, more 
tiresome. The people did not take enough interest in 
them in the Assembly to enjoy a travesty of them on 
the stage. ‘The riot of the Old Comedy, too, descended 
to the law courts, and in ‘its place both Tragedy and 
Comedy accepted a rationalising, argumentative interest 
from the sophists and the orators. 
~ In every direction, indeed, we see the creative faculty 
of the Athenians giving way to a purely critical one. 
After the war comes the period when Plato wrote his 
exquisite prose, and when oratory was striving to the 
ideal of Isocrates. The tragedians after Euripides were 
conspicuous for two qualities, that of oratorical drama? 
and that of well elaborated stage effects? Comedy 


1 The instances of comic phraseology or ideas in Demosthenes are 
too frequent to need quotation. It will suffice to point out the 
passages where the orator refers to Meidias’ house as darkening the 
surrounding country (xxi. 158), and where he mentions his birth 
in § 149. 

2 Critias was a tragedian famous for his oratorical speeches.—Croiset, 
iii. ch. viii. p. 369. Aphareus, Astydamas, Theodectus, were pupils 
of Isocrates. 

3 Aristotle, Poetics, notes several dvaryvwpices and meptwérerat of the 
new school, and mentions their want of 487.—Croiset, /.c. 
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then could no longer remain, as it was before, a par- 
ticular, if highly amusing, revue of the deeds-of the 
year. Something more general in its application was 
required, something which w8uld appeal to the popu- 
lation at large. This, coupled With the gradual 
degeneration of the chorus, culminating in tragedy 
with Agathon, gave rise to the comedies of the fifth 
century, whose only certain characteristics were the 
absence of the rapaBacts and theeprobable absence of 
the chorus. e This absence of the chorus, due to the 
deterioration of the lyrical gift, and to its having little 
part in a softened comedy, had not its origiy in a law, 
but was the result of an inevitable decay and of the 
change of ideas. 
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Whatever, then, were the causes of the change, whether 
s . _ 
it was due to the general softening of Athenian manners, 
to some pecuniary want of the people at large, or to a 
timidness as to the ridicule of prominent personages, 
comedy did change character about 403. About that 
time political personages were burlesqued under ficti- 


* On the absence of chorus in the New Comedy.—The commentators 
who allow a law to have put an end to the Old Comedy of course 
recognise no chorus in (the Middle and) the New (Hor. 4. P. hc.). We 
have however some possible traces of one in the Zrepavomddides of 
Eubulus and the Circe of Anaxilas (Mein. Hist. Cr. Com. Gr., P..302)y 
and in the Tpogdvios of Alexis. But this is at least doubtful. The 
AwSwrls of Antiphanes may have had a chorus. Of the names of the 
Plays, the surest test, in my opinion, the only ones I remember as 
being probable names of choruses, are the *Qpac of Anaxilas and the 
Mives of Philetaerus. Kock denies the possibility of the [ses of 
Anaxandrides being a play like the old comedy. Nothing can be 
found in the fragments of any of these three plays to help a decision. 
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tious names, and about $88 the chorus was dead or 
dying.. The years between 388 and 336 were allotted 
by scholars to the comedy called Middle, on the 
authority of later grammarians. But it is impossible 
to find any realy reason why the comedy should be 
divided into two parts by the date 336. On the con- 
trary, it would bé better to place the Middle Comedy, 
if one were wanted, between 403 and 388. We find 
authority for this ir the writings of those commentators 
on comedy who mention a middle stage. - 

Of these, most? state that Comedy was of three kinds 
first, the stage of open abuse ; second, the stage of hidden 
satire; and third, with no satire except of slaves and 
strangers. The typical ‘poct of the first class was 
Cratinus ;2 Aristophanes and Eupolis were partly of . 
the Old Comedy, and partly of the Middle, of which 
~the chief writer was Plato. Menander and Philemon 
were typical of the New. 

Of the others, Platonios (p. xxxiv) states that the 
plays which had the characteristics of the Middle had 
no chorus, no parabasis, no personalities, and no masks 
made after the likeness of citizens. He cites, as in- 
stances, the Aeolosicon of Aristophanes and the Odysseis 
of Cratinus, which were parodies. Two commentaries 
name Aristophanes as the initiator of the New Comedy 
with his Cocalus and Plutus; one of them is entirely 


1 Anon. de Com., p. xxi fin. ; Schol. Dion. Thrac. apud. Bekk, Anec., 
p-. 7473 Andronicus apud Bekk, Anec., p. 1461; Anon. apud Cramer 
Anecd, Paris, p. 3 seg. 3 Tzetzes, wept dagopas rornrdv, 75-86. Most 
of these assign the change from the Middle to the New to a law,—their 
usual resource in times of trouble; App. 13- 

2 ‘The names given as typical of the different ages of comedy disagree 
slightly ; App. 13- 

3 App. 15. 
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ignorant of a middle age. From these evidences it 
is clear that the Old Comedy was at its height till 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, that the Middle 
lasted until the death of Plato and the production of 
the Plutus, and that the New continued from this 
date (888) to the end of the centvry, and even after 
that. 

As at present arranged the typical poet of the 
Middle Comedy is Antiphanes. He and his contem- 
poraries are~ said to be of the Middle Comedy by 


“Suidas, Athenaeus, and by others of the later age,? 


who place Plato in the Old Comedy. It is easy to 
see how this change arose. The older authorities 
called the poets who did not bring living people on 
the stage, but ridiculed them in a hidden way, the 
Middle Comedy. ‘This distinction not appearing, 
evident to later grammarians, they transferred the 
name of Middle from the poets before 388 to those 
of the new school who lived before Chaeronea.* Of 
course, since the change from one period to another 
is gradual, the Middle Comedy might be joined to the. 
Old in its later form, as well as to the New, had we no 
evidence to decide the question. It is now necessary 
to discuss this evidence. 

The earlier poets of the fourth century wrote plays 
which may be divided into the classes of Parody and 
General Caricature. Of these, Parody was their dis- 
tinctive feature, as compared with the later poets, 

2 App. 14. 

2 One of the Anon. on comedy, p. xxx (App. 16), but his definition 


of the Middle Comedy of “Antiphanes and Alexis will be xeranied 
below. 


8 Kock, Com.-Frag. Att., vol. ii. Preface, who quotes Fielitz. See 
Preface. 
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and the greatest link which joins them to the later 
Old Comedy. But the parody. of the old Comedy con- 
tained allusions to men of the time under-the mythical 
names, This explains the word aiveyparddns, so con- 
stantly recurring in the commentaries on Comedy as an 
epithet of the Méddle group of poets. In the New 
Comedy! these parodies were merely funny representa- 
tions of the old tragic characters as ordinary people, 
and we must remember that in later tragedy the heroes 
acted more as ordinary people than as ‘heroes. The 
older tragedians felt the artistic necessity whick come 
mands a work of art not to tell a story. Their plots 
were stories known to every one, and consequently of 
little importance. Their whole duty was to draw a 
picture of #0, and to make it artistic, without - 
attempting to conciliate the audience by the interest 
of exciting stories. The newer tragedians, depending 
on their mastery over the accessories, made their per- 
sonages human and ordinary, some introducing new 
characters into old plays, others, like Agathon, using 
no old action or character. It is easy to see how the 
comic poets would treat these debased heroes of tragedy 
and make them more ordinary still. Heracles, for 
instance, we know from several fragments, was repre- 
sented in the New Comedy, not as an orator ridiculed 
symbolically for his public misdeeds, but as a glutton 
and an ordinary Boeotian. These parodies will be 
treated more fully in the part of the essay where the 
plays of the New Comedy will be discussed at length. 
Here it is sufficient to point out that it is not only in 
Antiphanes, Eubulus, and Anaxandrides that we find 
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these plays on mythical subjects, there are also ex- 
amples in Diphilus, Philemon, and Menander,! and we 
have an example in the Amphitruo of Plautus. There- 
fore, if we have to draw a fixed_line between the Middle 
and the New Comedy, we cannot use the absence or 
presence of these plays as a criterion. We can only 
say with Meineke that Philemon and Diphilus were 
occasionally poets of the Middle Comedy, and, vice 
versa, when Antiphanes and his contemporaries wrote 
plavs with similar titles and fragments to those of 
Menander, we can only use the meaningless phrase, 
and say that these poets were in advance of their 
age. That the art of parody declined in time is only 
natural, but since it was only one of the subjects used, 
it would be absurd to ignore the others and use it alone 
as the test of the difference in Comedy. 

This difference between the so-called Middle and the | 
New Comedy has been a source of trouble to most 
writers on Greek literature. The later grammarians, 
we see, were satisfied with the distinction, and gave 
no reasons for it. Thus, the anonymous author Ilepi 
xoppdias (p. xxx) divides the middle and the new 
into two classes, the first with Antiphanes and Alexis 
as chief exponents, and the second with Menander and 
Philemon.? He defines the Middle Comedy as devoid 
’ of poetic form, and principally concerned with plots, 

while of the New Comedy he gives no description what- 
ever, >This definition is, of course, just that which is 
elsewhere given to the New Comedy as opposed to the 

1 Philemon wrote Mupyidéves, Hahapjins, Xdprres, though none of 

these are certain mythological plays; Menander, AdpSavos, Wevdnpa- 

xhjjs, and perhaps the Acuxadia is to be counted. Diphilus wrote five 
or six; Euphro, Qedx dyopé, Mofca:; Lynceus, Kévravpos ; Philip- 

pides, "Audidpews ; Timostratus, Har, 2 App. 16, 
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the Old and outspoken comedy, and the Middle and 
aiviyparwdns. If we allow the Middle Comedy to 
have been better in form than the New, we at once 
deprive the latter of its particular excellence, since we 
should be obliged to admit that it was More sketchy 
and episodic in Character than the Middle. This, be- 
sides being contrary to the evidence of Plautus and 
Terence, is opposed to the nature of evolution. For it 
is natural that from the episodic politics of Aristo- 
phanes the next step would be to an episodic caricature 
of manners, and the last and most perfect stage would 
be the well-constructed plays which Aristotle notices, 
-and which Menander wrote. On the other hand, if the 
Middle Comedy was really episodic when compared with 
the New, it is hardly possible that the anonymous 
writer would consciously give a definition to one, which 
belongs particularly to the other. 

But the anonymous writer is supported by the much 
greater authority of Aristotle. Besides the passage in 
the Ethics,! where he contrasts the aicxpodoy/a of the 
Old Comedy with the émévoca of his contemporaries, 
and which might be construed into a reference to the 
hidden satire, we have many passages in the Poetics 
which point conclusively to a comedy of intrigue in 
his day. It is just the fact that Aristotle died 
before Menander was born, which O. Crusius tam alia 
voce considers the weak point in the appeal to. his 
authority,” that lends the greatest weight to the argu- 
ment. For if intrigue had not become a regular part 


1 Eth, Nic. iv. 14. 

® Crusius attacked Kock’s bipartition of Attic Comedy in Philologus 
xlvi. His chief argument was the death of ee oile before Menander’s 
first production of a play. y 
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of the comedy of his day, he would not have defined 
the double turn of fortune as being the property of 
comedy,! nor could he have spoken of the comic poets 
as inventing their plots according to the probable, and 
“making them general, not particular.? 

It is evident from this that Menander’s ideal of 
comedy was much that of Antiphanes, the difference 
being only one of degree. In fact it may be said that 
Menander only perfected the work of the earlier poets, 


_. and it would be absurd to class the best representatives 


of a literary epoch as belonging to another. The fact 
that Aristotle’s definition of comedy is carried out by 
Menander, though it was laid down with reference to 
his predecessors, constitutes a link between the two 
ages which no battle of Chaeronea could destroy. 

Again, writers on Greek literature have defined the 
Middle Comedy (388-386) as being intermediate be-_ 
tween the Old and the New in every characteristic. 
Klein? says that its domain was limited on one side 
by the dyopd, and on the other by the private house. 
‘The plays of the Middle Comedy, therefore, were con- 
fined to the street and the palaestra, and, in general, to 
semi-public life, while the New had for its material the 
domestic life of the people. This would be a convenient 
distinction if it were true, but a glance at the facts will 
show that it is unfounded. 

1 Ar. Poet. 1453: dorly 52 ody adrh (4 ded} oboracis) amd rparyplas 
Hiovh ddAd wadAov Tis kwpypdlas olxela. 

2 Ar, Poet. 1451 b: ext yey od» ris kwpydias 48y Tobro Sfdov yéyover* 
{ée. the generalising of poetry). svorhearres yap rav pifov Sih ray 
exérwv, oirw ta (ob 7a, Butcher) ruxdvra dvépara vroriBéacw Kal obx 
domep of lapBorool rep) rdv Kab? Exacrov rowtow. Cf. 1449b. 

3 Klein, Geschichte des Dramas, ii. p. 208. He carries out the 


idea of a middle, class-satirising, intrigueless comedy, to its full ab-. 
surdity. Cf. Guizot, A/énandre (Paris, 1855), pp. 166-172 and 216 seg. 
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It is true that the earlier poets wrote several plays 
to which they gave, as titles, the names of men, and, if 
it were lawful to bring on the stage public characters, 
and to give them principal parts in the play, it does _ 
not seem that these pldys could have differed much“ 
from the Old Comedy, But apart from the statements 
that burlesque was alvvyparédys, even in the later 
Old Comedy, we know that masks were not made in the 
likeness of men during the fourth century.) If an 
ordinary comic character were given a fancy mask, even 
if he, or she, were called by the name of some living” 
personage, there would be little difference between him 
and a Chremes, of whom every member of the audience 
could find a dozen prototypes. Again, Aristotle is 
authoritative in this question, when he says that comedy 
was general, and not particular. The real nature of 
these plays, which were named after men, will be dis- 
“cussed in the proper place. 

Yet, if the poets of the Middle Comedy were in the 
habit of introducing living people on the stage, so too 
were those of the New,? and in incidental remarks con- 
cerning public characters the New Comedy is almost 
as rich as the Middle. In regard to the Hetairae, 
Menander, as well as Antiphanes and Alexis, named 
plays after living courtesans, and, besides the frag- 
ments, Plautus and Terence show us that the hetaira 
was the stock subject of Comedy. ~ 

It is difficult, then, to understand why the Middle 


? Pollux, Onom. iv. § 143; Platonios, p. xxxv; App. 12, 
» 3 Epinicus, Mvqourréheuos; Diphilus, TeAecias, TeOpatorys, *Apacrptss 
Posidippus, Mupunt ; Menander, @als, “fuss, Barlov, Diphilus and 
Philemon—those poets approaching the Middle Comedy character—have 
no plays named after courtesans. 
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Comedy dealt more with the street and less with the 
home than the New. Nothing can be more domestic 
than the rap0évov POopal kal gpwres, which Suidas 
attributes to Anaxandrides, while he calls him a poet 
“of the Miadle. These, which were the invention of 
Aristophanes, were the bases of the New Comedy plays, 
sharing, as we see in the Roman translations, the 
honours with those plots which turned on the purchase 
of a courtesan. The 5Ay of the New Comedy is all to 
be found in the Middle, where intrigue was probably 
less developed, and parodies were more plentiful. 
There is no certain difference such as there is between 
the plays before and after the year 400 n.c., so that, if 
we are to have a Middle Comedy, let it be in the time 
between (say) 403 and 388, when satire was no longer 
- open, and intrigue had not commenced. With the 
Kexaros of Aristophanes, comedy entered into the 
period of general caricature and interesting-intrigue, ” 
and from that time it has developed gradually and has 
- never changed. 

It is necessary, however, to glance at a class of play 
mentioned by historians of literature as distinctive of 
the Middle Comedy, and which I have not noticed. 
This is the class about ypidos and riddle-guessers, which 
Meineke calls, for the sake of brevity, denigmaticum,: 
In this he seems to have been, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, led away by the recurrent aiveypatwéys of the 
anonymous writers. There can be no reason to believe 


1 Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Gr., pp. 277, 278. The fragments con- 
taining riddles are Antiph. 124, 194,* 196"; Eudulus 107*; Alexts 
240, §0 (cf. 103}, Athen. x. ch. 69 seg. 

The three marked with an asterisk have the riddle itself in hexa- 
meters. 
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that the Greeks ever went to the theatre to hear riddles 
propounded on the stage, though it is only natural 
that the poets did not overlook such an easy object of 
comedy as the riddle-guesser. From the important 
position assigned by Meineke to these plays, one is led” 
to believe that S&ppho, in the comedy of Antiphanes, 
is only brought on the stage for the sake of exhibiting 
her prowess in inventing and solving riddles, But 
Sappho is a common subject of comedy, and of one 
play at least we can-reconstruct a plot entirely removed 
from all riddles.1 The Cleobulina of Alexis probably 
only introduced some woman who made riddles, like the 
Tlapotpuatopevos of Antiphanes, who was, in the words 
of Kock and Meineke, ‘homo Sanchonis Pansae vel 
Sam Welleri instar,’ or the Phileuripides of Philippides, 
who must have been a man of sententious commonplace . 
_and quotation, possibly Philemon. What was the 
Place of these characters in the intrigue we can only 
guess, but there is nothing particular to the Middle 
Comedy in the ridicule of any one class of characters. 
If the New Comedy rejected the Riddle-Guesser, it 
kept the whole list of characters known to us by the 
fragments, the plays of Plautus, and the notes on masks 
of Pollux. 


IIL.—THE DOMESTIC DRAMA 


In attempting to reconstruct the most prominent of 
the classes of plays written in the fourth century, the 
Domestic Plays, it is well to begin with a consideration 
of the characters who appeared on the scene. It has 


} Diphilus, Zargd. 
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already been noted that these characters were typical, 
as opposed to the individual figures of the Old Comedy 
as we know it. It was the object of the New Comedy 
‘playwright to amuse the public by representing certain 

~ characters,-whose qualities wére at once obvious to the 
audience, and to manipulate them in the shifting 
scenes. Originally, perhaps, the poets were content 
with placing the characters on the stage as puppets to 
be laughed at, for their peculiar evolutions. But it 

- soon became necessary to construct a continuous plot 
“which -would be interesting of itself, and would give 
play to the actors. These plots will be discissed after- 
wards, but since these characters were so well defined, 
and took such a ready position in the scenes, they must 
be described first. 

Nearly all the plays must have contained young men 
of a class which was probably common at Athens. 
They were idle and spendthrift, the naturar result of 
an education that led to no purpose. They were, of 
course, always falling in love, and being restrained by 
their fathers who were avaricious, or being humoured 
by fathers who were careless, These are stock char- 
acters, and, in themselves, unobjectionable. The poet 
does not say that all Athenian youths were of this class, 
but, from the very nature of the play, they were neces- 
sary. A more virtuous youth who led an even life would 
be nearly useless for purposes of dramatic intrigue. 

The other characters, however, are more informing 
as to the nature of the New Comedy. The parasite? 


1 The locus classicus for parasites is Athenaeus vi. c. 28 seg. In 
Diphilus 116 one calls himself yédas, which is a reference to the black 
dress they always wore on the stage. Pollux 4. 119: ol 5¢ wapdorro 
Hodalyy 4 Gag (EoOnre Expuvro). 
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-Was an easy object of caricature, invented, it is said, 
by Epicharmus. How he arose we canngt know, nor 
_what was his position in Athenian society. He may 
have been the outcome of the sycophant who had left 
- the service of the State, and was ready to erfrol himself 
as.an auxiliary to {ny family of wealth. But he is more 
probably merely an evolved form of the greedy hanger- 
on, who would have a natural place in a rude comedy 
like the Sicilian. There were sycophants and flatterers ! 

also in the New Cortedy, but they do not seem to hay 
been sharply distinguished from the parasite” cance 
parasite, whose position in the play is merely gastro- 
nomic, is one of the most absurd and lifeless of the 
whole cast. He serves, presumably, to introduce those 
passages concerning fish-sellers and cookery, which 
Athenaeus spent his life in collecting? He is occasion- 
ally amusing, as in the Epiclerus of Diodorus, where he 
shows that Zeus was the first parasite, and that the 
profession gained position through the feasts in honour 
of Heracles. His good qualities he himself describes 
in the Progonoi of Antiphanes, where he says (fr. 195), 
‘You know my character. There is no nonsense about 
me. To my friends I am a friend. Touch me, I am 
like a rock. Shall I strike? I’m a thunderbolt, Shall 
I blind somebody? I am lightning. Bid me strangle 
any one you like, behold Iam a noose. I am an earth- 
quake to smash doors, a locust for jumping, a fly for 
feeding uninvited. I am like a well if you don’t want 
some one to escape, Arrests, murders, testimonies, say 
the word, these are my game. So young men call me 
+ Antiph. 144; Anax. 49. The Kédat of Menander, Struthias, was 


& parasite. 
? Cf. the parasites in the Curculio, Menaechmet, etc. 
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Thunderbolt ;! but I don’t mind their jokes. Friend 
of my friends, I am a friend in deeds and not in words 
alone’? Indeed, he is of service in the play in helping 
his patron to win his love, or in cheating the old man™ 
“of money. ~ Here he encroaches on the part of the 
slave, who doubles the parts attributed in tragedy to 
the deus ex machina and the chorus. It is doubtful 
whether a play ever existed without a slave, though the 
fact that he does not interest Athenaeus, except in 
_.. numbers, excludes him from our fragments.’ In the 
omar translations, however, we see him at his! best, 
since, as he is essentially non-Roman in character, he is 
unlikely to have lost or gained by the translation. 
Of the other men characters, the most important are 
the cook and the soldier. Cooks must have played a- 
. considerable part in the subordinate scenes of the 
comedy, but, as they cannot have entered into the 
action of the domestic drama to” any extent,‘ they 
will be considered later in the essay. The soldier of 
fortune, however, must have been continually on the 
stage. He is represented in Plautus and Terence as 
being the lover and the purchaser of the heroine, and 
therefore a being as much to be outwitted as are the 
fathers and the lenones. He was a mercenary, the only 
type of soldier known at Athens in the fourth century, 


1 gxnwrdv. This is coviously corrupt, but no better word has been 
suggested. 

2 The last lines are tragic from Euripides (Herwerden). Cf. Aristo- 
phon. 4. 10. 

3 Athen., vi. 81 seg., quotes only Old Comedy. Our references to 
slaves are from Stobaeus. The importance of the slaves is shown in 
the prologue to the Zunuck of Terence, 35 seg. + “Quod si personis 
isdem huic uti non licet : qui magis licet currentem servum scribere,’ ete, 

4 Shadowy cooks are fairly important in the Az/s/aria. 
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a braggart and a bully. He tells endless stories about 

-his valour, which are as irrelevant as the, catalogues of 
food and dishes recited by the parasite and the cook. 
‘Sometimes, indeed, he is an interesting and amusing 
character, and when he i brutal and savage, he offers‘ 
an effective contrast to the elegance of the heroes and 
the astuteness of the slaves and parasites.) 

Of the women characters, the hetaira is as obviously 
necessary to the plot as is her young lover, and when 
she is old, as a ‘lena,’ she is equally important. Some- 
times she seems to have been named after a prémffien 
courtesan ‘of the time, conspicuously in the Thais of 
Menander.? Of the free-born women, a recurrent type 
is the mother of the hero, who has married a man 
poorer than herself, and who entirely dominates him. 
Then there is the daughter who has been seduced before . 
the action of the play, and whose seduction is her 
important characteristic, not her personality. 

These are the personages with whom we are acquainted 
from the plays of Plautus and Terence, Besides them, 
we know, from the titles, that there were others, which 
seems to show a deeper knowledge of human nature, 
and a greater variety in their delineation, Such are 
the “Aypo.xos,? a man of complete insensibility and 

z Especially in the Afiles Gloriosus as a foil to Periplectomenus. 
The soldier appears in the Erparubrns of Antiphanes, where he tells 
a stupid tale of Cyprus (fr. 203), and in the Hicouegouevos of Alexis, 
ete. Menander’s Thrasonides in the Micovyevos, and Bias in the 
KéaAag, Polemo in the Tepixerpozévn, and Thrasyleon, were the most 
notable examples. 

7 Martial, xiv. 187, Athen. xiii, Pp. 567, mentions the Gavfoy; and 
Tavképa perhaps was the subject of a play, if not the heroine in her 
own name. Cf. Men. 569; Alciphro, Ep. ii. 43 cf. Meineke, Men. 
Phil. Rel., pp. 58, 73. 

3“Aypoixes was the name of plays by Anaxilas, Anaxandrides, 
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boorishness, the "Avrepdca, the *Arroxaptepav,! the 
Adrod épady, the Aveépwrtes, the Mucorovnpos,? the 
TlasSepacrs, the @iropjtwp and Pidrowdtwp of 
Antiphanes; the “Avtepdv and Mauvépevos of Anax= 
~ andrides ; ~ the -Agwrodiddexaros Hicvieifopevos, 
Als wevOdr, MavSpayopttopévn, SuvatroOvyoKovtes,* 
Suvtpéyovres, and others of Alexis; the *Avaveovpéevn, 
"BEouxfopevos, Kararpevddpevos, ‘TrroBortpatos, etc., 
of Philemon; the “AAnoTos, *Acrodurrodaa, ‘EAAe- 
_ Bopibopevor, Tadepacrat, Morumpaypov of Diphilus ; 
“fhe AvariOepévn, Als e£arratdv,® Ocopopoupérn, Mico- 
ryovns, Micotpevos, Bevordyos, Mepirerpopeva,® ‘Pam- 
touévn,! “CroBorspatos, WVododéns of Menander, to 
quote only a few, and from the greatest poets. These 
were the characters whose introduction slightly varied 
_ the action of the plot. On the strength of some of 
them Guizot has imagined a New Comedy which, like 
Moliére’s, was more dependent on ‘its psychology than 
its plot. But this question belongs to the critical 


Philemon, and Menander. The meaning of: the word is found in 
Aristotle, Ezk, Lud. 1231 b, who quotes the use of it in the comic 
poets. 

1 'Amwoxaprepay, besides, of Apollodorus Gelous and Philemon. It 
is the name of the book of Hegesias the Cyrenaic.—Ritt. and Preller, 
§ 205. 

2 Of this play there is an illustrating fragment, but the space forbids 
quotation. The character enumerates the evils each of which is worse 
than the other (fr. 159). 

3 A fragment of this play on pleasure (25) will be given below. 

4So Diphilus, translated by Plautus, Commorientes; Terence, 
Prol, Adel. 10. 

5 Probably the Bacchides of Plautus. Ritschl (cf fr. 125, 126), 
Parerg. 407. 

8 For the Tepixerpouévn, see Meineke, Men. et Phil. p. 136. 

7 The same place for the “Pamgouevy 5 and Guizot, Ménandre, ch. v., 
for other characters. 


_ ~ 
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part of the essay, and here it is enough to say that 
the evidence of Plautus and Terence is against this 
view, and that Pollux shows that the masks used only 

™pointed to certain types of character.1 There was 
no room for a more delate and sustained character-~ 
drawing ; these were only slightly different variations 
of the usual types which are described above. 

The characters, then, were conventional and expected; 
to make them interesting it was necessary to invent a 
continuous plot wkich would utilise the masks and 
make them interesting. The early Sicilian corffedy 
probably contained some kind of intrigue, and this 
brings it nearer the New Comedy than the Old. It 
is possible, however, that since the time of Epicharmus 
the two classes of play, topical and general, ran on 
side by side. This will explain the evolution of the . 
New Comedy better than any laws, which are, at best, 
nebulous. . For when the chorus was dropped, the poets 
would naturally be confined to the type of play which 
dealt with life in general, and with the manners of 
ordinary men rather than with those of Alcibiades.? 

Yet it was probably the influence of tragedy which 
determined the course of comedy. Perhaps by parody- 


2 The characters are also to be found in Apuleius, /or. 16, in which 
passage the words mediae comocdiae scriptor may be a gloss, since the 
author states that Philemon Fabulas cum Menandro in scaena dictavit, 
certavitgue cum eo, unless Apuleius recognises a new comedy unknown 
to us. 

2 It is not suggested that at the time of Aristophanes there was a 
complete drama of intrigue. This, though it is favoured by Aristotle 
(Poet. 1449 b), who credits Crates with the first »6@o: after Epicharmus 
and Phormis, is unlikely. But there may well have been a comedy 
such as the one called Middle by the critics until recently. An intrigue 
of the New Comedy sort is not likely to have been used in comedy 
before tragedy, though this, too, is possible. 
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ing the sister drama, comedy appropriated its conven- 
tions and sphere ; perhaps the critical perception of the 
age saw the similarity between the two! With the 
decline of tragedy came the growth of comedy, until 
sthe only difference between the two was tlat tragedy 
imitates men better than those we find in real life, 
comedy imitates those who are worse.? 

In many ways we can see the influence of tragedy 
on comedy, It has been noticed above how tragedy 
in the fourth~century declined from the ideals of the 

“prec:diag generations. The characters were no longer 
individual and human, they had become typical and 
human. The conventions were improved, and stories 
were more freely varied from the original fables than 
in the preceding age. Tle rhetoric of the speakers 
was exaggerated. The chorus no longer made the 

* moral reflections which are partly appropriate to the 
play, but, more generally, are obvious truths concerning 
all time and all people. We can see this in Euripides, 
and more so in his followers. This is obvious in the 
New Comedy, where the sententious utterances of the 
actors are sometimes paralleled by those of Euripides, 
sometimes his own words, sometimes more Euripidean 
than his own. In the Old Comedy, it is doubtful 
whether a serious saying, with no sparkle of wit, would 
have been tolerated unless it were an obvious parody. 
But in the New Comedy we know to what an extent 
Euripides was admired for his style of aphorism if not 

1 At the end of the Symposium, Socrates makes Agathon and Aristo- 
phanes agree that tragedy and comedy ought to be written by the 
same man. 


2 Ar. A. P. 14484. 
3 For Euripidean lines in Menander see Meineke, Edimetrum ii., 
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for his general dramatic power, from the words of - 

Philemon, who says: ‘If in truth the dead have senses, 

as they say, I would hang myself, spectators, to see 
~ Euripides.’ 

It is nos in the style~alone that Comedy was influr 
enced by traged;. It is, generally, in the fact that 
while one’s interest in the Old Comedy was entirely 
objective, in the New Tragedy and Comedy it was 
subjective. Much as an Athenian might hate Cleon, 
he would not have placed himself in the position of 
the Sausage-Seller or of Demos, and in a fantisy Hike 
the Birds-he would have no particular interest in the 
doings of any single character. But in the New 
Tragedy the sympathy was for the hero of the piece. 
His doings, his fortune, his downfall, were to be felt by 
the whole theatre. That this is the case is shown by | 
the fact that some tragedians gave their plays a happy 
ending to please the spectators.1 So in comedy the 
audience followed the actions of the hero till virtue—or 
its Greek equivalent—was rewarded, and vice and 
avarice baffled. This places New ‘Tragedy—where the 
actions were less heroic—and New Comedy in a similar 
position as regards the audience, while Old Comedy is 
in direct opposition to either equally. 

An examination of any play of Plautus or Terence 
will show us how similar the structure of Comedy and 
Tragedy had become. The plays ~begin with a pro- 
logue,? which was imitated directly from tragedy at 


1 Ar, AP. 1452 b, fin. The ‘ethical? interest of the greater tragedy 
T have not introduced. It is obvious that it is as much opposed to 
New Tragedy as to New Comedy. For the influence of Euripides on 
Menander see Guizot, Ménandre, ch. viii., and cf. Quintilian, x. 1. 69. a 
2 For the prologue, see Guizot, of. c. ch. iv. 
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quite an early period. It explains the antecedent 
events and prepares for the first Act; or it is intro- . 
duced early ini the first Act to explain what is coming, | 
This was unnecessary in the best days of Tragedy, 
when the events to be recorded were well known, but 
it was used as soon as Tragedy began to depict events 
which were not the main part or the generally accepted 
version of a story. In the Comedy, which brings on 
the scene common people, it was necessary and was 
_ kept. 7 = 
Aver the prologue comes the 8dous or piling up of 
. the difficulties to introduce the crisis. This fs as much 
tragic as comic, and should the mepuréreva be arranged 
for the benefit of the old .man, the play would be a 
tragedy—as we understand the word now. As it is, 
the plays of Plautus and Terence are nearly always 
inverted tragedies. For instance, in the Phormio of 
Terence, when Phanium is discovered to be thedaughter 
of Chremes, the change of fortune is good for the 
young man, but nothing less than a tragedy for 
Chremes, who wishes to keep his former marriage 
unknown, So, too, in the Asinaria of Plautus, the 
play ends unhappily for the father, though his by no 
means virtuous conduct on the stage may be the excuse 
for this. But in the Phormio, since the misdeeds of 
* Chremes are earlier than the action of the story, the 
retribution is as tragic as in any baser tragedy. How- 
ever, since all comedy of this class, when one man’s 
good fortune means bad fortune to another, is so 
near to tragedy, we must not lay too much stress on 
this point. The real influence of tragedy is in the 
_-~ general character of the plays; the similarity of the 
interest excited, of construction, of language and idea. 
c 
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When tragedy and comedy both produced plays 
identical in form, it is impossible to deny that tragedy 
had its influence on comedy, and, further, since it was 
“Euripides who lowered tragedy to its fourth-century 
level, it must be acknowledged that he was the initiator” 
of the comedy wMich spreng from his tragedies. And 
we find in the double plays of Euripides, the Alcestis 
and Orestes, the identical construction of the many 
double comedies of Plautus and Terence. in which the - 
son, or sons, attain-their desire, the fathers are satis- 
fied, and all ends happily. ad 
The exact character of the plays of the New Comedy 
can never be realised until the possible manuscript of 
Menander is discovered. The evidence we have is of 
two kinds: that of the Roman translations, and that 
of the fragments and titles. For the intrigue and. 
plots of the plays, we must rely entirely on the first, 
and for the characters, we can use both, for, to a great 
extent, one agrees with the other. But, alone, the 
Roman translations are untrustworthy. Terence, 
though he boasts that he keeps nearer the Greek than 
the others, himself acknowledges that he adapted 
scenes from one play to another. By doing this, he 
secures, of course, a greater variety of incident than did 
the original authors, and probably reaches a greater 
confusion of the unities. His characters, however, are * 
more Greek than those of Plautus, whose personages, 
though fundamentally Hellenic, always seem to be 
acting in accordance with the proverb, and trying to 
do in Rome as the Romans did. It was understood 
when these plays were acted that the scene was in 
Greece. The Romans spoke of themselves as Barbari, 


~ 
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that they are acting in a Greek way—congraecari,} 
pergraecari. Frequently the Plautine characters speak 
as Romans, quite apart from their nature as Greeks on 
the stage. Therefore, while Terence by ‘contamire- 

~tion” hides_the original, Plautus does so by an adapt- 
ation of plays, which is not translatiun. 

Yet the Roman translations are more valuable— 
especially as their evidence is corroborated by what we 
know from commentators about the New Comedy— | 
in judging the intrigue power of the New Comedy, 

~ thar ace the fragments, These come from two sources 
only, and just those sources which preservé the least 
necessary and informing, But they are exceedingly 
useful in showing us some of the characters often 
used, and the style of the dialogue and monologue. 

Athenaeus, a learned Alexandrian, collected passages 

’ concerning food and the general manners of the table 
from all the plays he knew. These are inthe main 
valueless, and have caused some to think that the- 
Middle Comedy, at least, was devoted to praise of the 
delights of eating. This is, of course, unfounded, for 
Athenaeus has preserved most of the extant fragments 
of Aristophanes and the Old Comedy, while the plays 
show us that eating is a very unimportant part of the 
Comedy. Often the addresses to articles of diet con- 
tained a parody, as in the Acharnians a parody of 
the Alcestis is found in Dicaeopolis’ address to the 
eel.? Plautus shows us that others of these cookery 
fragments were spoken by the parasites, and the 


1 This may be paralleled by the use of the word OAnvixds in 
Antiph. fr. 184. Cf. Sellar, Roman Poets of the Republic, p. 167 seg. 

3 Ar, Ach. 891-894. Cf. Address to an eel, Eub. 35, and other 
tragic passages; Antiphanes 105, ete. 
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metres! in which these catalogues of dishes are written, - 


show that they are the cantica introduced to gag a 
pause in the action of the play. 

“Again, the passages concerning fishmongers and 
cooks, so constantly recutring among the fragments, 
are the spoils of» Athenaeus. ‘They shoW that the 
Comedy ridiculed fishmongers and cooks, but not that 
they were its chief stock-in-trade. Had there been 
a curious jurist or antiquary who collected references 
to the trades in the minor paths of Grevk literature, 
we should have had an equally complete picture of 
some other’sides of the characters. 

Our other source of fragments is Stobaeus, who 
collected, for the good of his son, hundreds of fatiguing 
moral reflections on old age, women, life, and kindred 


subjects, in a way that proves him a man lamentably _ 


wanting in humour. These fragments, however, are 
valuable, for they show the manner and matter of 
the speeches, just as Athenaeus shows us some of the 
favourite types of the Comedy. Both help us in 
testing the evidence of the Roman writers as regards 
style and character-drawing, but in regard to the plots 
we are almost dependent on Plautus and Terence. 

We have, however, many testimonies to the import- 
ance of the plot. The earliest is an extant fragment 
of Antiphanes, who was considered the typical poet of 
the plotless Middle Comedy. ‘T6 write tragedy,’ he 
says in the Iloénacs, ‘To write tragedy is easy in every 
way. For the audience knows the stories before a word 


1 The most conspicuous passages are the description of the feasts at 
the marriage of Iphicrates (Anaxandr. 41), and a fragment of Mnesi- 
machus, which contain seventy-one and sixty-five anapaestic lines 
respectively. 
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is uttered, and the poet need only remind them. If 
Oedipus be mentioned, they know all that is coming, 
his father Laius, his mother Iocast, his daughters, his 
sons, his sufferings, his fate. And if Alcmeon is nanred, 
every chila can tell at once that he killed his mother in 
a fit of anger, and that Adrestus wili come on the stage 
in anger, and then go off. . . . Again, when they can 
say no more, and their invention has failed them, 
they lift up the gods on the machine, as easily as 
one lifts one’s finger, and this satisfies the audience. 
But tnis is not our luck. We must invent everything, 
names, former deeds, present actions, dénduement, en- 
tries, Should Chremes or Pheido fail in any one of 
these conditions, he is hissed off the stage. The liberty 
of doing anything is only allowed to Peleus and Teucer.”! 

In the plays of this poct we find a few traces, be- 
sides the titles, of the commonplace intrigue of the 
New Comedy. In the Neottis, which was probably 
played about Ol. 109. 2, and which is named after a 
hetaira, we have a few lines from the Speech of a boy 
who came to Athens with his sister as a slave. Some 
of the moral sayings prove almost conclusively that the 
young-man-and-courtesan play was popular in his day, 
such for instance as that on bad luck in the ‘Hvioxyos, 
that on a citizen hetaira in the ‘TSpia, and several of 
the unattached fragments.” 

But it was in the time of Menander that intrigue 
had become the most important part of the play. It 
is said® that he considered the plot as everything, the 
writing as of no difficulty. The character-drawing is 

> Antiph. fr. 191. 


2 [bid. frr. 104, 168, 212, 263, 261, 262, etc. 
* Plutarch, Bellone an Pace praest. Athen. iv. 
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not mentioned. This is in accordance with the Poetics 
of Aristotle, whose precepts Menander clearly followed.1 
But it is not to be imagined that Menander and the 
other poets invented really new intrigues. From the 
Roman translations, and” the notes of Donatus and 
other commentators, we know the character of these 
plays. They are astonishingly similar. The only 
difference is in the introduction of some new variation 
of character or incident. As a rule, the basis of the 
plot is of one of three kinds. . 

The rapOéver pOopat were the subjects of ntairy of 
these plays’ A good example is found in the Aulularia 
of Plautus. Here the @opa is antecedent to the action 
of the play, as it nearly always was, and is explained 
in the prologue. The turn of fortune is brought on 
by a recognition of some ring or charm which the hero . 
gave the maiden, or, as in the Hecyra, stole from her. 
By a nececsary convention the man is never seen by 
the girl whom he violates, nor knows who she is. Of 
one of these plays by Menander, the IIAé«tov, and of 
its Roman translation by Caecilius, we have several 
fragments. he plot is briefly this: Simon has a rich 
wife and a son. Menedemus is poor and has a daughter, 
The two fathers are friends, and Simon’s son has vio- 
lated the daughter of Mencdemus, of course not knowing 
who she was. The dvayvepiors must have taken place 
by means of the wAdxiov, and thé remainder of the 
play would be given to the reconciliation of Crobyla, 
the rich wife, to her son’s marriage.? The poverty of 


1 Ar. A.P., ch. viii, ix., etc. ; Guizot, Aénandre, ch. iv. 

® This I\éxcov has more points of resemblance than the names with 
the Heautontimoroumenos of Terence, TapSévwv 8opal, besides the 
Autularia, are the Adelphi, Hecyra of Terence, the dena of Menander 
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this plot was of course hidden by the scenes where 
Crobyla and Simon quarrel, and by the birth of the 
heroine’s daughter. This latter scene is a favourite 
with both Plautus and Terence, ard cotainly was 
~ found in Menander.* 3 

Akin to these plays are those where the é bralpai are 
proved to be citizens, but whether they can be con- 
sidered ap@évwv ¢Oopai depends on whether a free 
worran is a free woman till she is proved to be one. 
This is the-comic counterpart of the tragedies of 
Oedinus and Merope;? the recognition is the cause 
of the good fortune to both hero and heroine. These 
were perhaps the most frequent of all the plays. 
Generally, a young man is enamoured of some hetaira, 
and has not enough money to buy her. Her owner 
is on the point of selling her to some other man—a 
soldier by preference—when the slave gets the money, 
by some wiles, from the hero’s father, and is just going 
to purchase her for his master when she Is found to 
be e citizen. In some cases the slave’s tricks are found 
out, and all would be upset if the dvayvepicrs did not 
oceir, This is a double plot, like the ones mentioned 
abore. ach play differed from the other by some 
‘charge in the manner and cause of the recognition? 

Tae other plots are those where the object of the 
herc is to purchase a hetaira who does not prove to 
be « citizen. In these the variety is obtained through 
({Domtus, Pro, Eun. 9), where the épwres are certain and the ¢fopd 
prohible, but not necessary. 

1 Terence, Andria, Adelphi ; Plautus, Aulularia ; Menander, ‘Avdpla, 
frr. 4, 41. 

2 ar. Eth, Nic. iii. ch. i. Ignorance mpds rf or wept rl. 


3 Examples of this kind are many: Poenudlus, Curculio, Rudens, 
Cistelaria, Phormio, Andria. 
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the different ways by which the slaves or the hero 
get money. There is probably an example in the 
Thesaurus of Menander. Here, we know from Doa- 
atus,! the hero was’a young man whose father had left 
a treasure in his grave. An old man bought the tomb,_ 
and the play turns on a lawsuit betweere the yoang 
man and the owner. The monument we may believe 
to have been sold to pay for some love-affair, and the 
treasure was probably required tor the same purpose. 
These plays are common in Plautus, tne most pro- 
minent being the Mostellaria2 ese. 
The essential feature of the New Comedy then is tke 
intrigue. A new scene, a new trick of the slave, a 
slight change in the ordinary character of thé old ma, 
were the distinctive marks- of each play. In these 
days it was never necessary to produce anything quite 
original. Poets borrowed from one another, as che ~ 
recurrent titles and fragments show; it is said inat 
Menander took his AeioiSatpov completely from the 
Olwvierys of Antiphanes.2 Whether this is tru: or 
not, it is natural that plagiarism was no sin. We nust 
remember the conditions for which a play was wri:ten. 
An author produced one play for each yearly fest.val ; 
it was heard and then forgotten. Even if they were 


1 Donatus, Prologue Ter. Eunuch, 10, Cf. Trinummus of Phutus, 

2 There were of course other plays, like the Afenaechmei ani the 
Amphitruo, where the intrigue is complicated by the *Comely of 
Errors’ motive. But even in these the hetaira is by no means absent 
from the interest of the play. The Cag#ivi is an experiment in the 
* Recognition ’ series, 

3 Caecilius ap. Porphyr. Euseb. Praep, Evang. 2, p. 273, andcom- 
pare Terence, prol. to Adria: ‘Menander fecit Andriam et Perin- 
thiam, qui utramvis recte novit, ambas noverit; non ita dissimil sunt 
argumento, at tamen dissimifi oratione sunt factae et stilo.’ 
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read, the case is the same. In an age of criticism and 
not creation it was the cleverness of contrivance, not} 
the material-of the play, that wes admired; conse 
quently the rearrangement of old macter was almest 


ws acceptable as the invention ‘of new. aoe 


IV.--OTHER PLAYS 


I have now dealt with that class of comedy which is 

considered most characteristic of the New Comedy. In 
the rext place, it is necessary to examine such plays of 
the fourth century as do not appear from their titles 
and fragments to have been merely domestic, ‘These 
plays, as I have noted above, are found in the greatest 
frequency in the earlier poets, such as Antiphanes, 
.Eubulus, Anaxandrides, and Alexis; less” often in 
Philemon and Diphilus, and but rarely in Menander. 
Of the post-Menandrian dramatists so few titles and 
fragments are preserved that they must almost be left 
out of the question. : 

It should be noticed before discussing these plays 
that the length of the comedies had probably decreased 
greatly when the Chorus was finally dropped. We 
know that, instead of three, as in the fifth century, 
five plays were produced annually at the two festivals, 
and it is possible that many of the plays were written 
to be read and not- acted, and that others were acted 
outside Athens. But even with this allowance, it is 
probable that comedies were shorter. Everything lends 
itself to this theory. The slender threads of interest 
in most of the plays could only be protracted by the 
introduction of topical and episodic scenes, after the 
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we learn from Aristotle, where he points to the episodic — 
as the worse form of play, and from the anonymous 
writer who defineg the (Middle and) New Comedy as 
principally converned with plots, and from the habit 
of “xerenve of knitting’ two plays of Menander into 
one,1 * . 

Most prominent of all the plys, which were not 
domestic, were the parodies. ©. these we have few 
traces, considering them as différent from the ordinary 
ridicule of Mythological Characters. ‘They were, more 
probably, the subjects used by the real Middle,Comedy 
(403-388), when they were either burlesques of the 
poets and of their styles, or caricatures of great men. In 
the New Comedy there was much parody of the words 
of the poets, especially of their periphrasis, but the 
burlesqué of the stories used was very nearly the same 
as the ordinary fabulous comedy. The cause of this is 
simple, and is explained above as the natural result of 
the tendency of the tragedians to reduce their heroes 
to an ignoble level, and to introduce other persons who 
are not ‘imitations of superior men.’ If Euripides is 
guilty of this he is also guilty of a parody of his pre- 
decessor, For in the Electra he ridicules the rather 
clumsy recognition of Aeschylus, and is, therefore, 
imitating comedy, or introducing a phase of it. 

Of direct parody of the tragedians, we have few signs 
except the titles.* Of their style there are frequent 
ridiculous imitations, nearly all of them consisting of 


1 An instance of expansion in Plautus is evident in the Ailes 
Gloriosus. A whole scene (iii. I) is given up to the moral reflections 
of Periplectomenus which are collected from several sources. 

2 The Aeolus of Antiphanes contains one quite serious fragment, and 
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periphrases of food. Thus, in Antiphanes, there is a 
dialogue (fr. 1) in which a character utters an encomium, 
which it is impossible to translate, on barley-cake and 
stuffed kid. ‘What is that you are saying?” says the 
ovher charactor. ‘Iam finishing a tragedy cf Scptio- 
cles.” In another passage (fr. 52) of the same poet, 
one man says, ‘Whei I wish to speak of a pot to you, 
do I call it a pot? o.: do I say, Vessel shaped by the 
turning of the wheel, hollow-bodied, moulded of clay, 
and roasted in another chamber of the mother; holding 
tendet-fleshed, milk-fed forms of the new-born flock 
baked in itself?’ ‘By Heracles,’ says the other, ‘you 
will kill me if you don’t say, straight out, Stew- -pot.’ 
But this sort of thing continues in this fragment, and is 
found in many more. 

. Another poet ridicules the sigmatism of Euripides, 
and Axionicus in his BcAeupiidys has a parody on a 
choral ode. 

We have no traces of a play which parodied the 
recognitions and gods from machines, though they pro- 
bably were burlesqued. Most of the fragments suggest 
those fabulous stories which are merely representations 
of heroes as ordinary men, and are therefore on the 
borders of domestic drama. The favourite character 
of course was Heracles, who, in several plays called 
Bovotpis, "Ouddary, etc., was a gluttonous Theban. 
In the Linus of Alexis, Heracles is given the choice 
of several books, Homer, Hesiod, Tragedies, Epichar- 
mus, and finally chooses one on cookery.? Perhaps 
this is the play where Linus is represented as having 
three pupils, of whom Heracles was the slowest to learn 
music. When his master rebuked him, he broke his 
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cithara on Linus’ head.t In the Busiris of Ephippus, 
the hero fights like an Argive, getting drunk before 
the combat and always running away. ~ 

From the Ganymede of Antiphanes we have a con- 
side-able fragment. Laomedon asks the pedagogue 
what he knows of the rape of the bdy. ‘Is that a 
riddle you are asking me? D» you know anything 
about the rape of the boy? o» has it some real mean- 
ing?” says the pedagogue. “Slaves,” cries the king, 
‘give me a strap.and quickly.” ¢ Well, I give it up,” 
answers the pedagogue, ‘but are you going ¢o-punish 
me? 'That’s not correct. I ought to drink a cup 
of salt water.” In the Asclepius of the same writer, 
some one complains of a doctor, probably the god him- 
self, who deceived an old Bruttian slave by giving her 
some quack mixture. In the Sama the poetess is a 
riddle-propounder, and ‘her loves with Archilochus and 
Hipponex were the subject of a play by Diphilus.’ 

Contemporary allusions, of course, were common in 
these plays. In the Heracles of Anaxandrides, which 
was probably about Linus, there is a fragment on 
musicians in which Argas is named. In the Theseus 
of the same author there is a reference to Plato. Some 
of these burlesques would seem to be satires on the 
manners of different cities. The legend of Odysseus 
would easily be used for this purpose. Thus in the 
Odysseus of Anaxandrides there is a fragment on the 
slang of Athens, and one on the fish-scllers. In the 
Antiope of Eubulus, Zethos is commanded to go to the 
‘holy plain of Thebes,’ and to live there, because loaves 
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are cheap in that city, while Amphion goes to Athens. 
“The latter is evidently curious about Callistratus, and 
to the former some Boeotian describes his race, in the 
formula sanctioned by comic usage, as teévew Kai paryelv, 
pe’ dvBpixoi.. In another play,! some one is L2gir-aig 
to describe the procedure at a sacrifice, when, Unfor- 
tunately, he breaks of. In the Képxwzes of Eubulus 
there are two fragmei.‘s, presumably from the speech 
of Heracles, in which hé describes Corinth and Thebes. 
With the nature of these mythological comedies we 
are familiar through the Amphitruo of Plautus. In 
that play Jupiter is another Amphitruo, and Mercury 
is Sosia, the son of Davos. ‘I'he humour of the play is 
in the confusion of Amphitruo and the libertinage of 
Jupiter; the story scarcely deserves the name of plot. 
Jupiter is but a love-lorn old man, dominated“by Juno, 
as Demaenetus, of the Asinuria, is by his wife, Arte- 
mona. ‘The divine power of assuming the form of a 
man creates a story like that of the twins in the 
Menaechmei.? So, probably, in the other plays it is an 
almost domestic incident? which introduces the char- 
acters of mythology, and there is added to the interest 
of the plot that pleasure which is felt from the repre- 
sentation of superior beings as our equals. This is 
noticed by Dio Chrysostom,* who says that in comedy 
a drunken Cario or Dio does not cause a laugh, but 
Heracles in that state is funny, especially if he be 


1 The Odysseus of Eubulus (fr. 71), called also Tavérrat. 

® There is a line in the "Luss of Menander which suggests a similar 
plot (fr. 474): Nov 8 xar& wédw | elpne trav Erepov, Tov of, Tov ene 
tourovi, 

3 Cf, the plois mentioned in frr. 47 and 48 of Amphis. 
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brought on the stage wearing a yellow robe, as the 
slaves are usually represented. It was not in comedy 
alone that the Greeks were irreverent.* Heracles is a 

unken boor % the Alcestis, and probably the Satyric 
spc oars the hint to the comic writess. On vases, 
too, we see monsents in the life of the hetoes which are 
by no means conceived in the spijft of reverence. 

If the mythological plays S comic stories of the 
lives of the gods and heroes, the plays named after dead 
men and foreigners were probably sitfilar. Some of 
them, however, were named after men, livingeow dead, 
charactefistic of a certain class, and would contain a 
satire on that class, or a story dealing with them. 
These, like the Plato of Aristophon, and the Nereus of 
Anaxilas and Anaxandrides, will bé discussed later. 
The othéts are named after famous men who are dead, 
or after foreigners. These cannot be considered deli- 
berate instances of cop@deiv dvowacri, nor can those 
which are named after citizens.! For, if they were, it 
is difficult to see in what respects they would differ 
from the Old Comedy; and, even if the laws are all 
apocryphal, it is evident that had this kind of play 
been popular, it would have been more common, and 
if it were unpopular enough to have died at the Be- 
ginning of the century, it seems impossible that an 
occasional instance could be found even at the end of 
the century. The plays on dead fnen would be merely 
a picture of some person like the titular hero in char- 
acter. Such are the Theramenes,? who might have 


1 It is difficult to know in the fourth century who were citizens and 
who were tévoi. A list of possible individual plays will be found in 
Meineke, i. pp. 274, 438. 
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been called Edpizos, the Lampo! which merely meant 
Oilewrioris, the Leonidas,2 who probably was a Thrasy- 
leon, and the Cleobulina. In the case of the foreigners, 
if Zeus and the other gods could be used to give 
dignity to the-ordinary domestic play, surely a fore‘ gner 
of lascivious habits would do as well. In that éase the 
remarks about the pe. sons would be no more objection- 
able than those inci ental allusions which we find 
scattered over the comedy of the whole age. 

Most of thesé remarks are absurd references to living 
people.as big eaters or big drinkers, Callimedon® the 
orator is continually being mentioned as a fishteater or 
something of the sort. So, too, are Mato, Euthynos, 
Phoericides,* and several others. The luxurious life of 
the tyrants is continually being mentioned. Alexander 
is twice named by Menander, once as a big drinker, 
and the other time as a swift traveller.6 Philip is re- 
ferred to by Antiphanes, in rather an obscurz way, as 
one who did not pay his club subscription.? Demos- 
thenes’ is laughed at for his catch saying, Sodvas xal 
dmoSobtvat, and for his invocation, pa yhv, wa xpyvas, 
pad woTapovs, wad vdwata, He is mentioned with the 
other orators in the Ajios (AjAcos) of Timocles in a 
fragment which is worth translating :-— 

‘A. Demosthenes has got 50 talents. 

B. Lucky man! provided he does not give any away. 

A. And Moerocles has received a lot of gold. 

) A play of Antiphanes, 2 Did. 

3 Kadhipédwv, called Kdpafos, Antiph. 26. 76, Alexis 193, 56, 
Eubulus 9, and in several other places. 


4 Perhaps a play of Strato’s called after him. 


% Men, 293, 924; cf. Adesf. 299, 300, 301. § Antiph, 124. 
? (i) Antiph. 169. {ii} 296. ; Timocles 38. (iii) 7d. 4, and there is 
a fragment, zd. 10, which perhaps refers to him, g.v. and Adesp. 294, 
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B. The giver is a fool, the recipient is in luck. 

A. Demon and Callisthenes received some too. 

B. They were poor,so I excuse them.” 

A. The clever-tongued Hyperides was given some. 

“B:. Hewill make the fish-sellers rich; +he is so ford 
of fish Mat by cemparison sharks seem Syrians,’ 

There was, however, more v'olent abuse against 
Demochares in a play of Arche icus.1 He is accused 
of the worst crimes in a way that it is doubtful whether 
the Old Comedy <ould parallel. So, too, Philippides 
characterises Demetrius with Aristophanic exaggera- 
tion as ‘He who cut down the year to one month, he 
who treated the Acropolis as an inn and brought 
hetairae up to Athene herself; he through whom the 
frost. destroyed the vines, through whose impiety the 
holy robe-was torn in half, he who reduced the honours 
of the gods to what is due to a mortal,—it is he who 
harms the city, not the comedy.” 

As a general rule, however, this badinage is innocent 
enough. It Lelonged to the woyzreia, which was allowed 
at the Dionysia and festivals. Nothing can be decided 
by the help of these fragments as to the nature of the 
plays. We can only say that the poets could bring 
in more or less irrelevant libel as well as irrelevant 
morality.” 

Some of these plays seem to have dealt with particular 
peoples or classes. The titles are frequent enough, and 
tell us very little. But, from the evidence of Plautus 
and Terence, we know that these plays were not, to any 
great extent, concerned with people of the nation or 

1 Polybius xiii. 13; cf. Adesp. 303, 312. 

2 Theon. Sofh. grog. iv. 199, Walz. : 6-vap rehevratos oriyos Ex reairron 
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employment denoted in the title. The Poenulus, the 
Mercator, the Persa, the Andria, are all plays of the 
ordinary domestic type, and so, too, ‘ve may conjecture, 
were the frequent "EmiSavpios, Bovwris, KopwOla, 
BaPuradvios, KiOapiorys, latpos, Zwypddus. Pida- 
Onvaios, PiroOnBaios, and others of tue New Comedy. 
Of course each of thse plays contained one character 
that was not quite the ame, in nationality or profession, 
as those in every other play, just in the same way as 
those plays méntioned above contained one character’ - 
of slightay differing nature. 

Just as with men, we have frequent allusions to 
particular peoples. Athens herself was not untouched, 
and, as I have noted above, may have been the object 
of satire in some Mythological comedies. In two 
fragments! Athens is mentioned for its eXcellence in 
certain productions, chiefly figs and water. In this I 
see a reference to the sycophants and law-ceurts. In 
the IléAecs of Anaxandrides there is a dialogue between 
an Egyptian? and an Athenian. © 

Plato and the philosophers are continually being 
ridiculed, not only in side passages, but also with full 
prominence, They, as well as the characters mentioned 
above, and the cooks, must, of course, have entered into 
the plots of the domestic plays. But it is natural that 
in the earlier days of comedy they were afforded greater 
prominence, and that they were more important when 
the plot was not yet fully developed. Yet the fact 
that they appear so often among the fragments does 


1 Antiph. 177, Eubulus 74. Cf. the numerous fragments which give lists 
of eatables and whence they come, ¢.g. Ant. 193, 236, Eub. 19 and c. 
2 Anax. 39; cf. Timocles 1, Antiph. 147. For the play cf. Henio- 
chus 5. 
B 
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not show that they were continually on the scene or men- 
tioned by the speakers. Just as the fishmongers and 
cooks owe their importance to Athenaeus, so the pass- 
ages about Plat® were collected by Diogenes Laertius,! 
and the ones mentioning the food of the Pythagoreans 
by the ‘Tearned"pig.’ It is really surprfsing that we 
have not more passages about th -m, for Diogenes has 
collected such trivial remarks inat it seems as if he 
collected all he could. Of the plays named after 
philosophers we have the ®:rdcodor of Philemon, the 
Plato of Aristophon, the Pythagorist of the~ same 
author, the Ilv@ayopifovea of Alexis and Cratinus 
junior,” of none of which we have a vestige of a plot. 
There is, however, some likelihood that. the story about 
Lacydes, in Numenius, is from a late comic play. In 
it, Lacydes locks his store-chest, seals it up and throws. 
the seal into the box through a hole in the lid. His 
slaves fina out the trick, and open the box; whereat 
the master is much surprised, and repairs to the philo- 
sophers to learn about ‘disappearances.’ This might be 
merely a comedy to ridicule the philosophers, but it is 
more probable that the store-chest was a treasure-box, 
and that this was the plan by which the slaves stole 
the father’s money to pay for the amours of his son. 
It would then be only another variation on the usual 
theme, ‘Given a boy in love, te find the money he 
requires.’ The store-chest seems rather curious, and it 
is only natural that the holy father would ignore the 
worldly side of the play. 

From the fragments we can reconstruct little. There 


1 Diog. Laer. 3. 22. 
® Perhaps also the Tapavrivo: of the same two authors. 
3 Numen. used. Pracp. Evang. 14.73 Hirzel, Hermes xviii. 389. 
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are references to the food of the Pythagoreans in many . 
places, and a reason given for their abstinence in the 
Pythagorist of Aristophon.t Plato- and his disciples 
are described as looking into the naturé of a cucumber? 
Plato is referred to as one who knows everythin 2,3 and 
as one who ¢an only frown, 2nd make his eyebrows 
spiral like a shell.« His theory on love and the good 
are mentioned,’ as are. his luxury and pretty habits,® 
and his liking for olives? Menander® says that Crates 
gave his daughter to one of his disciples ‘on approval’ 
for thirty days, and Epicurus is mentioned by Hege- 
sippus and Bato.® Similarly those who are given over 
to the rites of Cybele are ridiculed by Menander in the. 
“Iépeva.2° But these references are all in the third. 
person, and are merely introduced to give Incal colour 
‘to the plays. The only instance where anything ap- 
proaching ridicule—not mere mention—of a philo- 
sophy is introduced, as far as I can remember, is in a 
curious passage of Antiphanes, where the arguments of 
the Eleatics are jumbled together to form a nonsense 
passage." 


+ Aristophon 9; cf. Antiph. 134, 135, 160, 188, 226, 227; Aristophon 
12, 135 Alexis 27, 220, 221; Mnesimachus 1; ddesp. 275. 

2 Epicrates 11. 3 Alexis 1. * Amphis 13. 

5 Jd. 6, 15; Alexis 152; Phitippides 6. 

® Antiph. 33, of one of h's school; Ephipp. 14. 

? Anaxandrides 19. Other references to Plato are Cratinus jun. 10, 
Ophelio 3, Alexis 147, 158, 180. 

8 Men. 117, 118, 

® Hegisippus 3; Bato 3, 5. Aristippus is mentioned, Alexis 36; 
Zeno, Philemon 85; Crates, id. 146; Men. 117, 118; Adesf. 120. A 
man who may be Heracleides Ponticus, Antiph. 113. The law of 
Demetrius Phalereus against Philosophers, Alexis 94. Democritus and 
Epicurus in a speech of a cook, Damoxenos 2; Xenocrates, Adesp. 292. 

Men. 202, 245, 326, 1 Antiph, 122, 
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Of the other classes which were ridiculed, and which 
may have occasioned plays consisting in this ridicule 
alone, the most important is that of the fish-sellers, 
We have numerous fragments concerning them, which, 
like those containing cookery lists, probabty came from 
the mouths of slaves and parasites. N€arly all are 
descriptive, and only one seems +> belongs to a scene 
which may have contained a foh-stall. It is in the 
‘AXtevozévn of Antiphanes (fr. 26), and the sale of 
fish is acutely mingled with personalities. There is 
not a single play named "Iy@vordXns, which ts aston- 
ishing if the fish-sellers really did appear on the scene. 

In the later authors the place of importance in the 
fragments is given to the cook. Unlike the fish-sellers, 
he has plays named after him, and many of the frag- 
ments are his own words. This is natural, for he could . 
easily be introduced into the domestic plays, since he 
was a pultic caterer going from house to house in the 
exercise of his art. Therefore he was a well-known 

- and important character in Athens, and the representa- 
tion of him as an artist, a philosopher, an atomist, a 
general, or a Homeric scholar, is certainly comic! It 
is even probable that he was founded on fact, for, of 
all the minor artists, even in our own day, we are 
told the cook considers himself the most important. 

The parasites have been descrihed above; it is only 
necessary here to mention that some of them are men- 


1 Cooks in Athenaeus ix. 20-24, 68-70; vii. 32, 36-41. Cf. Men- 
ander, 462, 518, 130, ‘No one wrongs 2 cook with impunity, 
ours is a sacred art’; Anaxippus 1; Hegesippus 1; Sosipater £3 
Euphron 1. 10. 11; Macho 2, ‘the music of cookery’; Bato 4, ‘the 
studious cook’; Posidonius 26; and innumerable others. The many 
references to réxvq collected by Stobaeus probably are from the cooks. 
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tioned by name, notably Tithymallus and Chaerephon. 
One more class, however, is conspicuous. The Hetairae 
belong more -properly to the entirely domestic plays, 
where they were mentioned, but the fact that many 
of them gave name to plays has led historians to believe 
that these plays were written to ridicule them alone. 
This is, of course, possible, just as it is possible in 
regard to the plays nanied after philosophers,—which 
are few, and to those nxmed after fishmongers,-——which 
do not exist at all. There are plays named after 
hetairae in the works of nearly every poet of whom 
we have any considerable fragments. There ave remarks 
made upon individuals, and strictures passed on the 
whole class. None of these are distinctive of any 
class of play other than tlie domestic. For it is only 
natural that, in the earlier comedy, the-old man or 
* the slave, when recounting the miseries of a debauched 
life, should mention names, and even give a detailed 
picture, like the one where several notorious hetairae 
are likened to monsters,! or the one where their 
wiles are shown. Even the famous ’Avridais of 
Epicrates need not have been a tirade against the 
courtesan Lais. For, in “AvtiAéwy and ’Avtideos, I 
find good authority for translating the word ‘Peer 
of Lais,’ and thus reducing it to a fanciful name for 
a fictitious hetaira. 


V.—CRITICAL 


It is natural that the New Comedy, which was con- 
cerned with a superficial view of mankind, should not 
produce characters either extraordinary in their indivi- 


1 Anaxilas 22. 2 Alexis 98 
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duality like those of the Old Comedy, nor ordinary 
like those of the present day. It was neither idealist 
nor realist. For by idealistic one understands those 
characters which émbody some great virtue or prin- 
ciple, and by realistic, those which, by their thorough 
likeness~ef the objects imitated, are cogvincing and 
true. Realism does not deal with classes, but only 
with individuals, and it is evident that the characters 
of the New Comedy are“never ‘individuals, but types. 
But the types of the New Comedy are-not drawn as 
are the ideal characters of tragedy. For while the old 
tragedians created characters by making their indivi- 
duality stronger than life through the gift of certain 
virtues, the New Comedy made a collection of super- 
ficial qualities, and endowed them with bodies. Nor 
is it only in tragedy that these ideal characters have 
their place. We can see in modern comedy those ” 
personages who are greater than men because they 
have greater virtues, and yet are greater than men 
though they have greater faults. It is not because 
the distortion of a bad quality makes men lower than 
they are, while the development of virtues makes them 
greater. For it is obvious that such characters as are 
made of a mere collection of good qualities are no 
more artistic than those made of bad. A soldier 
typical of the braver, more modest class, is no more 
true or interesting than one who fs typically a coward 
and a braggart. The great distinction between the 
artistic creations of great men and critical caricatures 
of certain qualities lies in the fact that the former act! 
as men, the latter as masks. . 

In contradistinction with the realistic imitations of 
Oe Tax thas: pharadbeie At tha: Wow Ponsa accnak: 
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ideal. For ideal has two meanings : one as applied to 
certain universal virtues and vices of the human mind, 
and the other to particular and, more or less, external 
qualities. It is the distinction between the eSos of | 
good and bad, and the eidos of a tinker or a. tailor. 

Of the first, an idealised embodiment would contain 
more good than an ordinary~man, of the second more 
tinkerishness than an Ordinary tinker. This second 
idealism is clearly oppesed™to realism. In real life 
men participcte to a certain extent in the general 
characteristics of their class, they are never the class 
itself” to those who look into their characters. Again, 
men have reasons, external and internal, for adopting 
the habits of, and for acting in accordance with, this 
distinctive quakty. And it is this which brings the 
great Tragedy of the fifth century neare: to realism 
* than the New Comedy. When Sophocles drew an 
Antigone, he showed, in the play itself, the environ- 

ment and the mental process which determined the 
expression of her characteristic virtue., She is ideal 
in her nature, she is human in the workings of her 
nature. 

Similarly Moliére in his Tartuffe has so drawn his 
character that the whole play depends on him, and the 
intrigue illustrates, as it revolves round, him. But in 
the New Comedy, as a general rule, it is postulated by 
the conventional masks of the personages that they 
represent certain types. They go through the plays 
as one of their number might act in real life, but we 
do not see their characters in any new light, nor have 
we any reason for their acting except the fact that it 
is the way of parasites, and that the mask denotes 
a parasite. There seems a complete absence of those 
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touches which tell us what is occurring in the brain 
of the actor. This is evident from a comparison of 

. the old men in the Phormio,‘and in the» Fourberies de 
Scapin. In Tergnée, we know from the mask of the old 
man that he is angry; in Moliére’s play the half-comic, 
half-sad, (Que digble alloit-il faire dans cette galére ?” 
shows us more of the internal tumult of the tricked 
Géronte than does all Terencé’s conventional storming 
and swearing. It was eriougl for the spectators that 
the old man should be tricked; they had no interest 
in the old man himself, Us 

When « particularly well defined character is Intro- 
duced, he is in the background, or is a subordinate 
character of the play. The Euclio of the Aulularia 
is the strongest character“ of the Roman dramatists 
and comes rzarest to the ideal. But it has been said 
of him, that not he, but his pot of gold, is the essential ° 
character of the play. This is not true entirely, for 
his character gives light and position to an otherwise 
ordinary play. But it is true that it is not he who 
influences the intrigue, but his gold, and this becomes 
evident when the play is compared with the Avare. 
The Menedemus of Terence acts in accordance with the 
epithet given him by the title only at the beginning 
of the play, and the Truculentus might be any other 
slave, 

It is, then, with typical characters, with the internal 
and external masks which show them to belong to a 
certain class, that the play deals. Again and again 
they appcared on the scene, in parts to which they 
were accustomed, to fill a place which was made for 
them to fill. It is, as it were, a comedy of chessmen, 
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consistency. It would be unnecessary to criticise the 
psychology of the New Comedy by the standard of 
truth. No man, as I have said, is a type; each man, * 
for artistic purposes, is an individual. _ But in drawing 
these characters, the poets were only guilty of a fault 
which was common in the Greek mind at the time. 
The creative mood had given way to the critical, and 
a passion had arisen for arguing from the particular to 
the general in everythirg. In psychology points of 
resemblance were collected in indiyiduals to construct 
from them types. From Aristotle we find that the 
people had a tendency to group characters in the two 
extremes of each quality, leaving the middle unnamed 
and unallotted. Whether Aristotle and Theophrastus 
borrowed their vtharacters from Comedy or lent them 
to it is an irrelevant question. The fact that these 

“ distinctions, broad and labelled, are to be found in 
both, shows that it was considered satisfactory by the 
Athenians of the day. 

It was a complete absence of poetry that caused the 
writers of the New Comedy to adopt these characters. 
They were not creators, and consequently could not 
imagine great characters; they were critics, and there- 
fere they drew men as they saw them through the eyes 
of their time and people. It requires a fresh and young 
and vigorous age to create; the New Comedy is the 
voice of a decadent people. It is quarrelling with the 
Zeitgeist to expect a Moliére in the fourth century B.c, 

There is, however, another reason which caused these 
plays to be popular. It is the natural love of the 
people for such character-drawing as it can understand, 
and which by its superficiality covers a large area. 
It perceives broad distinctions and is happy ; it requires 
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no more than to recognise qualities on the stage which 
it has noticed in real life. For this reason Moliére 
* anc the New Comedy were: equally popelar: the finer 
shades and better proportions of the later artist are 
‘passed by unheeded, and the broad caricature is as 


_-~ prominent in one as in the other. 
“ 





>< aeThis may all” be considered hypereritical, for the 
value of the New Comedy was just its broad, careless 
imitation and knowledge of-men. Its plots are as 
conventional as its characters, and quite 2s unlikely. In 
them, too, we see that the poets did not so much reason, 
with Agathon, that it is probable that the improbable 
will happen, as take it for granted that what has once 
happened on the stage may happen again. Yet these 
plays have the appearance of possibl. occurrences, un- 
necessary and improbable. They depend on a chance 
meeting of all the conventional personages. There is” 
nothing impossible about them, just as there is nothing 
impossible about the characters, but there is nothing 
either probable or heroic. They exist on the stage 
alone; like the dramatis personae they are the eiSn of 
love-affairs, in which most affairs of the sort participate 
toa certain extent. It is in this way that the saying 
‘Menander and Nature: which of you imitated the 
other ?” is best explained. 

In the plays of the Roman translators, the most 
apparent fault is the want of concentration. This is 
easily explained by the fact that the actors wore masks 
which they could not change. It was therefore impos- 
sible to introduce such scenes as those in the Scapin 
‘of Moliére which hasten the-action and do away with 
unnecessary personages. Yet we cannot know how 
much this is a fault peculiar to the Roman plays; for, 
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if the originals were slighter than the translations, this 
fault may have been absent trom them. 

These are tne faults of the New Comedy considered | 
as a part of the Drama in general. ~ Considered by its 
own standard, we must allow that it stands high, The 
knowledge of life it shows is general, and appeals to 
many people; its mastery over the material at hand 
must have been great. Its characters are the proper 
characters for a drama, wose"merit was in its intrigue, 
where subtle psychology, if noticeable, is but an in- 
trusion. Its intrigue is as variéd as the knowledge of 
a polite Athenian would allow; robbery and love are 
still the bases of Comedy. And it must always be re- 

‘membered that theirs was the comedy where convention 
was strongest. he poets struggled with the rules of 
the game, and where they evaded a difficulty, they 

“gained applause. Like Japanese wrestlers, so many 
movements were allowed them, and the winner was he 
who brought off a turn with success. Here, as much 
as ever, in Greek literature, the spirit of a contest was 
paramount. The judges were conservative; he who 
would win must conquer by excellence in the old lines, 

It is possible, however, that this estimate of the 
cumedy falls short of the truth. There appears in the 
fragments a humour which has not been taken into 
account. It is not the magnificent devil-may-care 
fantasy of the Old Comedy that we can expect. That 
passed away with Attic liberty, and its rough laughter 
was replaced by an ill-natured snigger or a critical 
smile. Yet we have in the fragments some examples 
of more than polished style and neat aphorism. There 
is wit in some of the passages about cooks, and con- 
siderable humour in the fishmongers. The parody as a 
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tule seems feeble, but one travesty of the curse of 
Oedipus is not bad. I have quoted above a fragment 
of Philippides which is almost equal to tlre Old Comedy 
in its exaggeration. There is also a strong picture of 
Dionysius Heracleotes in the Fishers of Menander:? 
‘A fat pig was lying on its belly .. . it had gorged 
so much that it couldn’t gorge long. .. . If I had my 
choice this seems the only easy death, to lie on one’s 
back, with the fat in many rolds around one, scarcely 
to speak, and hardly breathing, to eat~and say, “My 
dissolution comes from pleasure.”’ But there_is one 
line of Menander which reaches the height of mock 
heroics. It has in it the sounds of Homer, the meaning 
of a nonsense verse. One cannot read it or say it over 
to oneself without wondering what che author of it 
could have Jone with a chorus and opportunity for his 
feeling for language. The line runs :— : 
ai Oddatra BopBopdsns, } péyav Olvvov tpéper. 
It would not be an exaggeration to say that this one 
line casts a new light on Menander. Whether he is 
considered as a writer of good plots, who could draw 
a pretty picture of the follies of humanity, or as an 
observer of humanity who wrote a plot to show off 
his characters, it is always thought that his merit 
consisted in the quiet humour and exquisite style 
of his characters and language. But if he wrote many 
lines like the one above, he was a master of one of 
the arts in which Aristophanes excelled. If we had 
more of these lines, and more forcible descriptions of 
character, we might say that he was an artist who 
used great means; but, without this evidence, we must 


1 Probably the Ocdigus of Euripides, Eubulus 72; cf. Diphilus 73. 
2 Menandey 21. 22. 22. 
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acknowledge that the ideal characters of Menander are 
but hypothetical, and that at present the fragments 
and the Roman translations remain our only guides. 

If it is the superficial generality of tne psychology of 
tne New Con.zdy that appears its fault to us,-it is just 
that universality of its philosophy ard it. thought 
which might seem pleasant to us and true. It was 
this which endeared it to the Romans, just as the 
seeming truth of its representation of men would be 
accepted by the multitude. And this is only right, 
since *t is the property.of philosophy to be general, 
but in art a character must be true to itself{ and not 
of necessity true in its relation to other people. No 
doubt the philosophy of the New Comedy is worthless 
as serious philosdphy, but its view of life is always, in 

.its shallow way, true, just as the virtues-and vices of 
its characters are human and well hit off. But since a 
play is not a philosophical treatise, and the philosophy 
is in keeping with the characters, we can accept it in 
the New Comedy, while we reject the character-drawing 
as inartistic. 

It would not be true to say that the New Comedy 
was cynical, Menander and the other poets make 
rémarks on human nature, as it occurs to them, accord- 
ing to the character who utters the words. The tone 
of the comedy is naturally hedonist, and it would be 
unfair to assume that Menander consciously placed on 
the stage characters and actions, which he felt were 
wrong, with a view to the moral improvement of the 


1 | find that these lines are only attributed to Menander by conjecture. 
Athenaeus 303 c, has quoted!Aeschylus, and then adds ‘ANedoe without 
mentioning Menander. However, I have decided to let the passage 
remain, as there is no reason why the line should not be Menander’s. 
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audience. He did not cgre for the mosal effect, his 
only purpose being to Tepregent characjers as he saw 
them and in the @ositions he was pleased to see them. 
It would be wfong in comedy to be anything but 
pleasant,sthough it is certain that a meal reflectiofi, 
like a wowd in Season, always delights the audience. 
It naturally follows that we have remarks on the 
wickedness of life, and on the wretchedness of exist- 
ence. It is impossible that such sayings as ‘ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners,” and the many 
* Reason is above all things,’ 2 were anything tlee than 
half ironical, half serious aphorisms coming with force 
to the populace, who could not always see the humour 
of the context. But the most striking of all the views 
we have left us in the fragments is the thorough 
fatalism of saany of the poets, especially Menander . 
and Philemon. It is not the véyeous or dry of the 
tragedians- which moulded the destiny of the heroes 
of comedy, but a wayward, irresponsible réyy or 
avréparov. This is not unnatural in a comedy where 
all the events depend on an unnecessary and fortuitous 
meeting of the characters, yet it is surprising to find it 
expressed by the poets and the persons of the play. 
‘How foolish, says Menander, in the _Tér@n, ‘How 
foolish are those men who raise their eyebrows? and 
say “Il see.” You are a man, so. can you see? What 
can you see?* Even when your fortune is good you 

1 Men. 218, It is perhaps also a verse of Euripides, For Menander 
and St. Paul, see Guizot, p. 38~ 

? A common remark, Men. TI, 69, 225, etc, 

3 Men. fr. 460, of ras sppis alpovres; Pollux, iv. 143, 145, Old 
men’s masks, 


4 MSS. &vOpwrros yap dy | oxépe od rept rou; I translate oxépee rl; 
wepl rob; 
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are unfortungte. For all is chance, and you are asleep 
when things Lappen to your advantage and to your 
disadvantage too. And again,! ‘Talk no more of - 
wisdom ! “For man’s mind is nothing, and fortune’s 
everything—vhether it be some wind divine, or some 
destining plan. This is. what steers everything, over- 
turns and helps, and mortal foresight is but £ smoke-like 
and empty. Believe and ‘blame me not. All that we 
think and say and do is“chance ; we are its devotees 
(érvyeypappévor). ... And again,? ‘O Fortune, who 
rejoicect -in all changes | thine is the blame when one 
who is just meets with injustice.’ : 

That this téy7 was neither good nor bad, neither 
a relentless fate nor a recording angel, appears from 
these quotations and from another passage of Menander 
.where he says, ‘There can be injustice, it -ppears, even 
from the gods. < Life,’ according to Alexis (84, 219), 
‘is like dice, which do not always fall the same way. 
So in life the same arrangement does not last, but is 
always changing.” And though the poets repeatedly 
complain of the power of wealth, they are continually 
telling us that nothing is sure on this earth, and 
wealth least of all. 

“Of the melancholy of Menander much has been said. 
There exist fragments, which, if they were the typical 
words of a poet, wonld, no doubt, be the index of a 
sad and tired temperament. ‘Him, Parmeno, I call 
the happiest of all,’ says Menander, ‘who comes and 
sees without pain the grandeur of the world, and then 
departs at once to whence he came. It is in the all- 


1 Men. 482. 


2 Men, 590; cf. 50, 94, 144, 275, 291, 306, 355, 486, 490, 819; 
Apollodorus 5; Philemon 10, 111, 137; Nicos. 19, etc. 
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pervading sun, the stars, the rivers, clopds and fire, 
All these will be ever present to you, whether you live 
’ a hundred years og only a few, but other’ things greater 
than these yow will never see. Life is some fair, 
where ong comes for a short while and sees crowds aad 
markets, Qices and gamblers, and frivelity”! But 
the evils of old age are only felt by the old man who 
recites them; the very position and fate of these 
characters in the drama SRows the reverence with 
which their sadness .was treated. And the most 
famous saying of all, ‘Whpm the gods oye dies 
young,’**is placed in the mouth of a slave who is 
deceiving his old master. Thefe- is little definitely 
subjective in this, nor in those passages where man 
is considered the most unfortunate of animals. They 
are but the .xpression of a mood, and are followed by. 
the feeling of the necessity of enjoyment, even if the 
world is all wrong. We can expect no system of 
thought in the New Comedy other than the philosophy 
of Tive, waite: Ovntds 6 Bios, ddéyos ofa) YA xpédvos | 
aOdvatos 6 Odvatds éorw, dv drak ms drobavy.* 
Pleasure is in the present moment, chance may change 
everything, and change is disagreeable. The gods may 
be, and they may not. If they are, do not fight them ; 
do not despise them; do not question about them. 
‘Do you think,’ asks Menander,® ‘that the gods have 
so much time that they can deal out good and evil, 
fairly, to each man, every day?’ Pleasure is the god of 


1 Men. 481. Cf., generally, | Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Hermes xi, 
and Th. Gomperz, ibid. ~ 

2 Men. 1253 Plautus, Bacch. 4, 7, 18. 

5 Philemon 2, 3, 88, 89, 93; Men. 223. 

4 Amphis 8. 5 Men. 174, 
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the New Con edy, pleasure of love and wine. ‘What ° 
is this nonsenze you are saying?’ says a character of 
Alexis ;1‘why-do you babble of the Lyceum, and the - 
Academy, and the gates of the Odeon ? They are 
seme rubbish_of the philosophers, nothing of them is 
good. Drink, Sicon, drink ; let us enjov as long as we 
have life within. Come, revel, Manes ;~nothing is 
better than eating. It is) your father and your mother 
too. Virtues, enibassies, commands are empty boasts, 
noisy-like dreams. At an appotted time you will be 
turned to stone. Yours is only what you eat and 
drink. Everything else is ashes—Pericles and Codrus 
and Cimon.’ ~" 

This is the philosophy of the New Comedy. It is 
the worldly pleastintness, the feeling of irresponsibility, 

half stoic, half hedonist, that we find crystallised in 
Horace, Optimist, Epicurean, with a tinge of Cynicism, 
Pessimism, and Stoicism, like the philosophical gentle- 
man, it is not deep, but it is pleasant, and, more, it is 
all that is wanted. ‘ 

Like the pessimistic reflections of the New Comedy 
are its remarks about women.. Every play depended 
on a love-affair, and yet, ‘Of all the beasts on this 
earth, says Menander, ‘woman is the worst’? And 
this is not said against the courtesans, for though they 
are abused often enough, the largest share is given to 
wives. This was the ordinary Greek view, and is, 
naturally, more prominent in the fourth century than 
before. For the Grecks, whi’. they were no longer 
barbarians themselves, wished to treat their woman- 


} Alexis 25, "Aowrodiddaxanos. 
2 TlohAGy xard yy kal card Oddarrav Onploy Bvrwr, | udyordy éore 
Onplov -yury. 
rE 
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kind in the old barbaric way. As they became more 
civilised, they must have become cons-Jous that this 
was futile and wrong; they saw a force "growing which 
they could not restrain. So, like misogynist schoolboys, 
they hid their fears, and, trying to show their contempt 
in a loud voice, proclaimed their cowardice. 

Naturally’ the comic poets were restricted to love as 
the Greeks knew it, which was not the love used by 
novelists of the present day. To them the modern 
idea would have app@ared meaningless, or immoral and 
indecent. All the plays turn on the procuzing of a 
hetaira or on the happy result of a mistake. For the 
hetairae were the only available meterial for the poets, 
since they were the only women who were educated to 
any extent. This may seem immoral to us, but the 
morality of .ne time—this is a platitude—is immoral | 
in another, and morality has no place in art. The 
New Comedy poets, merely wrote of such passions as 
were known to their audience, and which the audience 
took for granted. Their views, therefore, could not 
seem immoral, for it is the introduction of a purer 
morality which is considered immoral at the time. 

Then, because the morality of the New Comedy is 
not our morality, it has offended moralists. Because 
its psychology is not our idea of psychology, it does 
not appeal to us as literature. When we look at the 
characters through the conventions of our time they 
are untrue; when we look at them as human they have 
some truth. And thi. is because édy mdvytes of vdpor 
dvaipebacw, dpoiws Biwoduea, if all the laws were 
taken away, there would be no philosophers. 
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Testimonies TO Laws TONCERNING CoMEDY 


1. Sehol. Ar. Ach. 67. EdvOupevys: obros éorly 6 dpxwv 
ég? 0d RorehtOy 78 vio yh 7) wept TOO opgdeiv vpaev ert 
MopvxiSov' io xvoev & 2 gat TAavxtvov kat Oeoddpov. 

2. Schol. Ar, Ach. 1150, " Avrinaxos: aot yop adrov 
ypttar pifirpa Sere rovs xopods pdtv ex rOv Xopyyav 
AapBdver, | dee 6 6 ’Avripaxos ofros Yjdurpe. seroun- 

“kévae pi) Seiv Kwpdeiv e dvdparos: Kat ef rodt~ roAdol 
Tov Towntay od tporjOov Ayyspevor Tov Katpdv [Xopdy] Kai 
SHAov Ste TOAAOL TGy xopevTdv érelvwv éxopryyet St 6 "Avr. 
tore bre ciojveyxe To Yigiopa. Cf. Diogenianus viii. 73. 

3. Schol. Ar. Av. 1297. Supaxdoros : Boxe? 88 Kad Pippa 
reBetxéevar pry KoppdeicPar dvoparré teva, ds Bpivexos év 
Movotpéry yot: Lap’ éxe Supaxdorov, erihavijs yap abr 
kon péya Txor, adetreto yap Kupwpdeiv ots érePdpouv. Std 
muxodtepoy abro mpoodépovtas, 

4a, Schol. Aristidis, n. 444, Dind. “Addou 88 Néyouow bre 
éxopydouv dvopactt rots dvipas wéxpts Evarddsdos* meptetre™ 
88 robro "AAKiBidSys oTpariyds Kal pijtwp. 


4b. Anon. ap. Cram. Anecd. <ar. I. yYjdicpa ero 
"AdKiBiddys pyKéete pavepGe a ANG ovpBodrikds Kopwdetv. 
And he gives the story about Aleibiades ducking Eupolis 
in the sea after the production of the Bdrra:. Cf. 
Platonios xxxiii. fin. xxxiv. 
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5. Schol. Ar. Ra. 404. ob yap kareay, 70 ws. Souxe 
mapeppaive Ste Auras Hoye exopyyetro Tot rowrats. | ext 
yotv tod KadXou: rovrov <pyaiv ’ApurtoreAys Ste cbvdv0 
Soke xopyyeiv ra Atoviers ois tpayydois Kal Kwpwdois dare 
qv rs kat mapa tov Anvaixdy cvorod) xpdyy, Sv of wéALo« 
borepov kabdmep ras xopnylas meprethe Kuyofas. | xpdve 8é 
borepov of PLAY tw! Kat maOdmae wepreie Key, tas xopyytas, 
€ 08 Kal Erpdrris, év %G eis avrdv Spdpars, py oxyva piv 
Tob xopoxrévov Kuyoiov. ~ . 


6. Platonios, rep? trudopSs cwpwddv, PR XXXiv. 7a pidv 
yep exovra ras tapaBdeets Kar’ éxeivoy Tov xpdvoy ediSdyOn 
ka? dv 6 Simos exparer, 7a 8 otk €xovra ris éLourlas Nourdv 
aad Tob Sijpou peOurropévas kal rijs dL tyapxias Kparotons. 

7. Schol. dr. Eccl. 102. ’Aybppios . . , Toy pio Ody de 
rv wountdy ovvérene wat apGros exxAqovarrixdy déSwxev, 


«7A. Cf. Schol. Ar. Ran, 362. 
~ 


8. Platonios, 7. 6. «, xxxv, xal rds mapaSdoers mapyty- 
carro, dtd Tobs xopyyods émiAetYvar xopSv odk dvrww, 


9. Schol. Nub. 510. védpos Fv APnvaiors pare viva érov 

WV yeyovdra jujre Spapa dvayvyvdcxew év Ocdztpp pajre 
* Sypnyopetv. 

Td. 530. vépos & Fv pa) civeOctv twa eimeiv pyre 

TeroapiKxovta ery yeyovdra* as Sé Teves, TpidKovra, 


10. Plutarch, Bellone an pace praest, Athen. 348 ¢.  rév 
Spaparoroudy riy pev KoppdSoroiay obrus doepvov qyobvre 
kat doprixdy, bore vopos Fv pySéva corety kopmdtas ’Apeo- 
mayirny. 

11. Schol. Ar, Nub, o_ xat rpoxoty ’Apovia: rére yop 
tpxev ’Apuvias Upovdrov tids, Zxetvov ofy émrxdyac eGédAwv, 
rapérpeye 70 I cis ro Y Kat wapeypappdrice yerotws” éret 
mapa trois ’AOnvalos 6 vopos pavépws éxddve Tov apxovra 
Kouwdety. 
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Tue Cuance mn CHarscTER. 


12. Platonio.. P. xxxiv. «= .”. treEnpeOy THs kopodias Ta 
xopexa pea Kai TOV brobécewy 6 tpémospereBAHOn. oKoToD 
yap Svros This dpxaias Kopwdias ToD okbrrew Sjpouvs Kat: 
dikarras Kat orparnyors, rapels 6 “Kpirropdvas rot owiGus 
drockGyat Siar rdy rodty déBov, *AloXov 13 Spaua, 75 yoagey 
tots Tpayydots, as KaxOs ov Bua, ce Towodros oby éorw 
6 Ths péons Keppdias tors, olés ‘srw 6 Alodogixwy ’Apirto- 
pdvovs Kat of *OSveceis Kportvov xat rreiora tov rakady 
Spapdrwr ovre ybpiKkd obre trapapdgeTsexovra see Pe XXXV. 
4 & Hern xopydia apiine Tis rovatras (personal) broféoes, 
ént 88 75 oxdmrew totopis pybeicas rowjtais prev. dyev- 
Ovvov yap 75 rovodr~ 4 ofoy §yartpew “Opapov cimdvta Te A 
toy Seiva ris rpayobias rourriy 2. VT péoy Kal vég 
kopydia. enlrndcs 7 Tporwreid mpds 7d yeAoudrepor eSnprodp- 
ynoay, §eSorxdres Tos MaxeSdvas, . . iva pybi éx rSyxns Tevds 
Spoidrns mpordrov cvpréon tit Maxeddvov SBxovre xat dd£as 
5 mouths é« mpoatpiocus kopydeiv Sikas drdoyxy. 





13, Anon, p. xxxi, éel 887) kaxia apoekorrev, of mAovorot 
kat of &pyovres pt) BovAdpevor KwppSeir Oat Tod pev pavepds 
Kopwdetv exddrvoar, éxédcvoav 88 Kpdpa, olov airyparwdds, 
efra 3 Kal rotro éxdducay, Kal wrwxods eoxwrrov, cis 8 
mAovotous kal évddgous ot. yéyove 5 THs pev mpdrys Kopy- 
Sas dpurtos rexvirys odros 6 ‘“Apurropavys, tis 5é Sevtépas 
TlAdrwv, rijs 8 tpirns Mévavdpos. 

13b. Schol. Dion. Thrac. apud Bekker, Anecd. p. 747, 
expands this account of the change and ends with—xai 
Tis pev wahatds wodAol yeysvact, éxionpos 8& Kparivos 6 
kal mpartépevos, petérxov 6é Tuve~ Xpdvov Tis TaAaas Kup, 
EtroXis te xat "Apistopdvys, tis 8¢ péons... eionpos... 
TiAdrwv tes... 7is 68 véas : . . Mévavdpos. 

13c, Andronicus, ap. Bekk. Anecd. p. 1461. # pév dpxata 
gavepas edéyxovea, Fs eriogpoe "Apurropdvys, Kparivos, 
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Edmodis. 9 8 péon tis Kat aiveyporedys ... Tldurav.. . 
% 88 véa pnd? SArus alveypardsns, wai ert 80 -Awv Kai £évov, 
Bs eionpos Mévav'pos kat. dpa ‘Popators Tepévros Kat 
T1Aaiiros. ae 

13d. Anon. Cramernecd. Par. I. 3 8m after what Js 
, quoted above, 4b. Tére 5) atrés re Evroduy kat Kpativos 
kal Depexpdrys “wat WAdrov xai *"Apirropdvns atrds ra 
oupBodckas perexeipiodro <rxippara, 4 &}) Sévrepa Kwpupdia, 
ehéyero, wéxpis 08 pnd? ovpprcnnds @OeXSvtwy roy rodurGy 
oxdmrerOa1, eis Sob pdvors Kat EGvouscxwrrov, 4 58 
tpizn hv Kopydia, adfnOcioa emi Mevdvépov kat PiAjpovos. 


13e, Joannes Tzetzes, 1. 79. 
mpdrys pev Hy Wiov éuhavis-,’ Syos* 
Hs fv xardp£as etperts Novrapiv. 
Tijs deurépas fv 6 WSyos Kexpuppevos* 
iis Tv Kparivos, Etrodus, Pepexparys, : 
"Apirropdvys, “Epyurads re xat WAdrwv, 
kat rHs tpirys Fv 5 pdyos KEKpUUpEvos, 
arXiv Kare Sotho cat Eévov cat BapBépwv: 
is Fv Mévav8pos épydrys Kat Pidijpov. 


14, Anon, p. xxxii, Tis xopySias 73 pév éorw dpxator, 
70 8€ véov [7d 5e pHécov.)} ris 5é véas Siapéper 4) radasd Kop, 
xpsvy, Siaréxry, BAy, perp, Starkerg. xpdvy piv, Kadd % 
pev véa eri ’AXeEdv8pou, % 88 radaud end rov TleAorovvyaid- 
kav eixe Thy dxpiy. Stadéekro 88, Kad H pev véa td cadir- 
Tepov éxet, 7H veg Kexpypery "Ar O81, 7%) 88 wanad 7d Servdy 
kat dynAdv rob Aéyev, Eviore 82 emernSeber Kat Aé€ets tivds, 
Bry be, <.. . perp 8, > Kad H pay véa... iapPixdy..., 
ey 8 rH rahag wodupete ia... Stackenp 8, dre ev TH pay vég 
xépov obk Eder, év éxeivy 82 0en Kal adri, 8} maAad fauris 
Stagépe. Here follows a comrast between Susario and 
Cratinus. 


15, Id. fin. 6 pévroe ye Apirropdvys pebodedoas TEXYL- 
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kGrepov ths 4 <0 éavtod riv koppStav, ‘védappev év dracty, 
erionpos 6bGe_ obra, cat obte racav :wpodiav eueheryoe. 
kal yap 7 rovrov Spaya “6+ II\oGros vewrepifer Kard 7d 
mrdopa. tiv te yap trdBcow [ov] adi yeu Kal xopSv 
éorépntar’ Sep tis véas imijpxe kwpudias, 


[ov«] I seclude ; cf. App. 16. 
- - soe -“ 
-_ 156. Life of Aristophanes, xxxx ii, «xxviii, éyévero 62 Kat _ 


airios (nov Tois _véous scope pe, Aéyo 8 Pidgjpove kai 

Mevavipy. Yaglaparos 8p Fevopévov Xoparyou Lxepnysxod, 

Mein.], éore piy dvopacrt Kapped yr Tia, Kal rOv Xopyyav 

odK avTa Xovrav mpoe 7d Xop yelv, kal mavtdmacw éxAcAourvias 

Ths HAs TOV Mopwialisiy 8 erotrov abrGv, atziov yap roppdias 

7) oxdmrew tivds, é_ sae [xompdias Twas] Keixadoy, & @ 

eiod-yet pOopav kat dvayvopurpov kal téAXa rdvra & ej Awoe 

Mévavipos, ~ mddu~ 8, éxedourdros Kab Tod xopnyeiv, Tov 

a TlAotrox ypdias eis 75 Starater Oar 7d oKnvixd rpdcwra Kar 

; 3 Hereonevar Ons, rareypacies Xopod, bOeyySueVos év éxelvous & 

kat dpGpev rods véovs éexvypddovtas ottw Gide *Apurro- 
dvous. 


16. Anon. p, xxx. Tis 5 péons Kwppdias of rourat 
mAdoparos odx iYavro mountiKod, d1d. 88 THs cvvijOous idvres 
Aahsés Aoyixas exoure: tas dperds, dare .omdvioy TOUPTEROY. 
elvat Xapaxrijpa ba adrois, karag xoAobiras 82 rdvres rept 

— ~7as brobéces, ev ob péons nopipBias ciot mounrat ve, . 
ka. totrov dp totrwv 8€ ciow dfvoloydraror 
. Life of Antiphanes. . . ris 8 
‘ oydratot .. . Pidrjpwv, Mévavdpos, 
, Lloceidurros, "AtoAASSwpos. 












